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REDUCTION IN PRICES 
Messrs. Novello & Co. beg leave to announce 
that on and from July 2 their prices will be 
reduced approximately to fifty per cent. above 
pre-war prices. A scale giving full particulars 
of the new prices will be found on page 579: 
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OPERA 


The nature of Lord Berners’s excursion into the 
operatic field gives it a special significance at a 
time when we are all concerned with the future of 
opera. The form he has adopted is not 
unprecedented, but his choice of it is symptomatic. 
Whether we like it or not, we have to admit that 
the phase of musical history covered by the 
designation ‘grand opera’ is definitely passing 
from us. Productions answering that description 
will doubtless remain in the répertoire for some 
time to come, but even to-day they are, in the 
broad sense, survivals. Every now and then 
somebody is heard lamenting that we have no 
opera to compare with that of the great pre-war 


,| days, and the lament is uttered in a tone which 


suggests that this means the end of music. Of 
course it is all nonsense. Music was never 
dependent upon opera, nor was opera ever 
dependent upon being ‘grand.’ Such people do 
not realise what a transient institution, even in the 
brevity of musical history as a whole, grand 
opera has been. ‘The opera of the 18th century 
was musically delightful, but it was never grand 
opera as we understand it. ‘The latter originated 
in the decades after Waterloo. Though not its 
actual inventor, Meyerbeer incurred much 
responsibility in the matter later on. To my 
mind it has always had in it something of the 
obesity of the period which fathered it. At its 
worst it is not merely grand opera, but, in 
comparison with Mozart, it heralds the fatty 
degeneration of opera. ‘hough it produced some 
masterpieces with which we do not wish to part, 
the institution itself will leave few regrets behind 
if its place is taken by something that bears the 
same relation to our day as the classic musical 
comedy bore to the 18th century. Except in 
America the grand manner of opera is moribund. 
Gone is the star system, gone the excessive 
adulation of prime donne, gone the spectacular 
magnificence, and gone most of the pageantry of 
grand opera. And music is not a penny the 
worse. 

There is more to be said. It is always easier 
to write many notes than few. The grand manner 
was accessible to many composers whose short- 
comings would have been glaring if they had been 
restricted to the style of Mozart or Cimarosa. Its 
passing will in due course reimpose the more 
searching test. When dimensions cease to be 
accepted as a substitute for style, the latter must 
necessarily improve. Yet another prospect before 
us is that, since the present revulsion is largely 
against the artificial improbabilities of grand opera, 
and its defiance of dramatic plausibility, we are 
entitled to assume that a reversion to simplicity 
will bring with it intelligible dialogue, intelligibly 
sung. Even to-day a librettist of the kind deemed 
good enough fifty years ago would ruin the chance 
of any composer, however eminent. 
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Being a man of his own day, not much given to 
sentimental regrets of the immediate past, Lord 
Berners has avoided any suggestion of grand 
opera. He has been fortunate enough to come 
across a delightful libretto which has long awaited 
a composer, and which owes its neglect hitherto to 
the vogue of grand opera. In earlier days such a 
fascinating subject would not have had long to 
wait. But it had little to satisfy the cravings of 
19th-century composers for grand effects. What 
is more surprising is that it should have been 
passed over during the last twenty years, when the 
reaction was gathering momentum. ‘That is Lord 
Berners’s good fortune. Against that must be set 
the resemblance of mz/teu with Ravel’s Z’ Heure 
Espagnole. Though it is superficial, limited in the 
main to the fact that both are comedies in Spanish 
surroundings, there will not be lacking people who 
will say that one would not have been written but 
for the other. To that the music and the text 
give answer. There is no resemblance in the 
former, and whereas the text of Z’ Heure Espagnole 
is in verse of a peculiarly modern type, that of 
Le Carrosse du Saint Sacrement is in the prose of 
Prosper Mérimée—that is to say, it differs in 
manner and in period. It is not even the same 
Spain. 

It introduces us to a winsome lady whom some 
of us may remember having met before, for she is 
the heroine of Offenbach’s Za Perichole. It may 
be news to these that she had a real existence. 
The June issue of the Chesterian contains an 
informative article by G. Jean-Aubry, detailing the 
literary and theatrical history of Prosper Mérimée’s 
comedy, which was a subsequent addition to the 
miniature dramas the authorship of which he had, 
by a transparent fiction, ascribed to Clara Gazul. 
Another authority makes Clara Gazul identical 
with Miquita, the original Perichole, whose full 
name was Micaela Villegas, and whose nickname 
originated in a quarrel with her protector, the then 
Viceroy of Peru. One incident of her life provided 
Meilhac and Halévy with a libretto for Offenbach. 
Another inspired Meérimée’s comedy. Both are 
substantially authentic, and the latter prefaced her 
retirement from the stage to a Carmelite convent. 
She died in 1812. M. Jean-Aubry recalls that 
the play had one performance, due to the enter- 
prise of M. Jules Delacre, at the London Pavilion 
on November 8, 1917; but it was at the Vieux- 
Columbier at Paris that Lord Berners saw it and 
immediately realised its musical possibilities. He 
has adhered to Mérimée’s text, save for certain 
inevitable cuts without which it would have been 
too long; but these have been made with the 
greatest possible care, and without any manipula- 
tion of the remainder. 

The opera is in one Act, and the setting is the 
Viceroy’s cabinet at Lima. He is suffering from 
gout, but is very sensitive as to the nature of his 
complaint, and will not tolerate its being called by 
its right name. An important ceremony is about 
to take place in the Cathedral, which he desires to 





that the King of Spain has just conferred upq 
him and riding in the State carriage which hy 
arrived from Madrid. Alas, the attempt to moy 
convinces him of the impossibility, and since ther 
is nothing more agreeable to do he resigns himse! 
to dealing with the affairs of State. His secretan 
attends with reports, the first of which concerms) 
threatened rebellion in a remote province. It} 
not the first time that this has been the subject oj 
dispatches. On the previous occasion he gay 
answer that he would consider it, and the answe 
still holds good. The next matter requir 
attention is the complaint of a great lady who hy 
been insulted by a parrot belonging to the actres 
Another lady complains of having been ridicule 
in the theatre. There is a storm brewing, and the 
Viceroy lures his secretary to speak frankly of th 
actress, artfully insinuating that since she hx 
asked for the secretaryship to be given to th 
nephew of her shoemaker in place of its presen 
occupant, the latter need not stand on ceremony 
Nor does he. He retails a compromising episod 
with Ramon, a popular matador, which enrages 
the Viceroy so much that the poor secretary i: 
immediately appointed to the collection of taxe 
in that rebellious province, whence his retum i 
obviously doubtful. 

Whilst the Viceroy is still in this moo 
La Perichole comes to him. She desires to crow 
her triumph over the ladies of Lima by driving to 
the Cathedral in the new carriage whilst the 
remain in conveyances which, as she delicately 
hints, are as decrepit as themselves. The Vicero 
however is intent upon the jealous scene to which 
he has been provoked, and in which he natural 
gets the worst of the argument, being ultimately 
reduced to pacifying the lady with the gift of th 
coveted carriage. She drives to the Cathedrl, 
her mature lover watching from the window. 
the way her carriage collides with that of a rival 
and there is a street fight in which she is protected 
by the intervention of Ramon. Presently to th 
Viceroy comes the Licentiate Thomas d’Esquive. 
desiring an audience that he may complain of th 
great indignity that was put upon the victims d 
the collision. The occupant of the other carriag 
was a great lady with power at the court @ 
Madrid, where she may damage the Viceroy’ 
position, and he is much perturbed. But to bi 
astonishment La Perichole returns escorted ¥ 
the Bishop himself. With memories of havin 
seen humble priests trudging on their way to bet 
the last sacraments to the dying she has presente? 
the carriage to the Cathedral in order to expeditt 
their sacred mission, and hasten the solace ® 
anxiously awaited. The Viceroy is so overjoyt 
that even his gout ceases to torture him, though 
prudently decides to continue the treatment a litt 
longer. He invites the Bishop to  suppé 
promising him a song from La Perichole, who* 
voice ‘would convert an infidel,’ to which 
Bishop replies suggesting that unfortunately sh 
may turn the faithful from their ways. Sbé 

















attend wearing his new gala dress, with the order 


however, has echoed the invitation, reminding hi® 
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that the Saviour ate with Samaritans. Even the 
Licentiate agrees to make the fourth, and a Canon 
from the Cathedral, who has the last word, solemnly 
pronounces that this carriage will be for the actress 
Elijah’s chariot bearing her straight to heaven. 

Although the gift of the carriage is historical, 
the repentant actress having afterwards taken the 
veil, it was inevitable that when the play was first 
performed at Paris there were some who imagined 
an intentional irreverence towards sacred asso- 
ciations. There were a few hisses, and it is| 
said that the author, who was present, declared, 
on being told to what they were due, that he 
would hiss too if that were really the effect 
of his play. It reminds us a little of that episode | 
when someone in the gallery hissed a play by 
George Bernard Shaw, who said from the stage, 
‘I quite agree with you, my friend, but what are 
we two against so many?’ For the majority there 
is no culpable irreverence, either in the incident 
itself or in the telling of it, and such irony as there 
is has another objective than that of Christian 
faith. If the greatest of Christian virtues be charity, 
then the final scene of this little comedy is more 
Christian than its traducers. But it is comedy, 
and there will always be some whose religion is 
based upon wrath. I have travelled beyond my 
province, but surely playfulness does not of itself 
imply either irreverence or unbelief. Some of us 
have heard stories of simple folk who poke fun at 
the Saints, and even scold Saint Anthony for failing 
to recover some lost object. I have no reason 
to believe that either their faith or their reverence 
is less real than that of those who consider that their 
superior education gives them moral authority. 

In setting this comedy to music, Lord Berners 
was confronted with the problem of a prose- 
governed vocal line which might become 
monotonous if left uncovered, or submerged if 
treated symphonically after the principles of 
music-drama. From the latter danger he has 
been preserved by a lively consciousness of the 
importance of every word of the text being heard. 
I have of course no experience of the opera in 
performance, but I have a definite impression that 
a conductor who knows his business will have 
little difficulty in preserving such a balance as will 
enable competent singers to make every line 
distinct. On the other hand, whether it will be 
an easy matter to find seven singers whose diction 
is beyond reproach is another matter. For that 
we have grand opera to thank, for it is in the 
main responsible for the laxity of standard in this | 
respect. The opposite danger of monotony is 
encountered in a manner characteristic of 
Lord Berners. It is neither that of Debussy’s 
Pelléas and Mélisande nor that of Ravel’s Z’ Heure 
Espagnole. It is more kaleidoscopic, for it follows | 
the principle of that fascinating toy, in that a 
multitude of fragments cluster in an endless 
variety of patterns with each twist of the text. 
Few of them recur in forms sufficiently recog- 
nisable for quotation, but that is mostly because 
their relation is much more real to the ear than to 
the eye. That many of them happen to be shaped | 





in Spanish rhythms is a concession to the demands 
of the theatre, with which Lord Berners is too 
familiar to ignore them as so many operatic 
aspirants have done in this country. But so far 
as principle is concerned, the method needed no 
such aid to success. That those fragments are 
harmonically pungent goes without saying, and 
the texture formed by them is for the most part 
so transparent that every pungency has its full 
effect. Full polyphony is rarely employed where 
there is any dialogue, but it has its opportunity 
in the ride to the Cathedral, during which the stage 
is silent except for some exclamations from the 








Viceroy. Then we have combinations such as the 
following : 
Ex. 1. 
a ten” ee 
[ft £ # thetne 























At other points, where the dialogue justifies it, 
the flow of fragments merges into a continuous 
melodic episode. For instance, when the Viceroy 
engages upon affairs of State, what more natural 
than that the occasion should be marked by a 
Spanish march of the type associated with state 
occasions, seasoned a /a Berners : 


Ex. 2. 
Tempo di marcia. 
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There are many such episodes, some of them 
almost reaching the dimensions of detachable 
pieces, such as those in which the misdeeds of the 
parrot, and later on the exploits of the matador 
are narrated to the Viceroy. Of motifs recurring 
after the fashion of leading themes there are very 
few. There is a pompous one associated with 
the Viceroy : 
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which appears from time to time in recognisable | 
form, but where the four ascending semitones can 
be traced in the texture their presence is probably 
accidental. Another phrase in attendance upon 
the capricious lady is not particularly characteristic. 
Sometimes such a motif is extensively exploited | 
during the development of a_ scene. The | 
following : 


Bx. 4 





| 
for example undergoes a few transformations | 
during the scene between the Viceroy and La| 
Perichole. 
Of Spanish themes there are many, such as 


| 
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But mere quotation is inadequate to convey an 
impression of this score, the effect of which is 
derived not so much from features which can be 


isolated, as from the piquancy of their rapid 


succession in subservience to an unusually brilliant | 
The music itself is distinctly humorous, and | 


text. 
its humour is of a kind which ought to carry in the 
theatre. The only doubt is whether its sallies do 
not in some scenes follow upon each other witha 
rapidity which may prove baffling to an average 
audience. But even in that case the atmosphere 
of exhilaration should carry the day. 

A curious example of the vocal writing is the 
following, which occurs during the angry altercation 
between La Perichole and her protector, whet 
both are speaking at once: 
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But I am afraid that Lord Berners will not find 
it easy to have this scene rendered to his 
satisfaction. 





THE UNEXPECTED IN MUSIC 


By ALEXANDER BRENT SMITH 


sensible behaviour in a hen or a pig well-nigh 
incredible. Again, in our social relations, if we 
find a man consistently conventional we have no 
use for him because he is wearisome ; on the other 
hand, if we find him consistently unconventional 
we have no use for him because he is capricious. 
So also, a piece of music or literature may fail 
either because it has no unexpectedness or because 
it has too much, for where all is unexpected 
nothing is unexpected. 


And the truth is that human nature has to serve 
two masters, reason and emotion. Reason demands 
the fulfilment of expectation, emotion delights in 
things unseen and unthought of. Nature, the 
supreme artist, satisfies these two conflicting 
demands. That Spring will return we know, but 
how the return will be staged we cannot guess; it 
may be in a sudden glorious burst like the return 
of the first subject inthe Wa/dstetn Rondo; it may 
take us silently and unawares like the return of 
the first theme in the double quartet Aur He 
shall give His angels charge over Thee; or it may 
tease us with false starts (Oh, those early, 
treacherous days in February!) like the return 
of the first subject in the Zvoica Symphony. 
Nor does Nature despise the conventional and 
inevitable dominant cadence. Anyone who has 
watched and heard the return of the Severn 
Bore, especially if waiting for it in a fishing 
boat low in the bed of the exhausted river, 
will appreciate the awful inevitability of Nature’s 
climax-building. In the distance can be heard 
its fzanissimo dominant drum-roll, the presage 
of a long-deferred perfect cadence. Then with 
a cruel hissing and _ splashing this horrid 
monster from the sea appears suddenly round 
the bend in the river. Escape is impossible. 
On it comes, licking with its forked tongues each 
opening in the bank, greedy for prey and for ever 
unappeasable. It butts at our fragile boat with 
its strong head and throws us on to its muddy, 
heaving back. And the long deferred discord of 
danger resolves itself in the cadence of perfect 





During an argument about the causes of vitality 


in music, a philosopher said modestly from the | reason false. 


back of the room that in his opinion the vitality of 
a piece of music depended upon a certain quality 
of unexpectedness. This remark has a slice of 
truth in it, but like all sliced things, from mutton 
to golf-balls, it is not very satisfying nor does it 
carry you very far. Because—but I had better | 
start afresh. | 

The unexpected depends—as many million 
thinkers have previously observed—upon what | 
you expect. When, for instance, we watch ducks | 
moving towards a pond, we expect that they will 
teach their destination by means of a uniformly 
bundling waddle. Consequently, if suddenly 
one duck stood upon its bill and waved a 
message in semaphore with its feet, we should 
consider its conduct, if not extraordinary, at least 
unusual. And if we were driving a motor down a 
lane and a hen or pig kept consistently to the 
same side of the road without any half-hearted 
tempts at suicide, we should consider such 





safety. Occasionally, though, Nature plays our 
We all remember the tricks she 
played upon us during the drought of 1921. 
Sometimes, after a day of scorching heat, black 
threatening cloud’s would mass themselves in the 
west, cold winds would (poetically speaking) 


|sough across the fields, dust would fly, papers 


would whirl, and we, convinced by all that was 
reasonable that it was the sound of the abundance 
of rain, would take indoors those rain-decoying 
books and chairs, and settle down to watch a 
tremendous downpour of rain. And _ what 
happened? The clouds dispersed, the wind 
ceased to sough, the dust settled, the papers fell, 
and we, having prepared for an inevitable storm, 
felt our intelligences outraged by the unexpected. 
Emotionally, of course, it was a delightful bit of 
elemental bluff. 

This outrage of reasonable expectation is, in my 
mind, the real philosophic blemish of Thomas 
Hardy’s fiction. No one dislikes tragedies, and 
personally I can bear the misfortunes of others 
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with stoical fortitude. What we all so dislike in| 
tragedies is an author’s playing fast and loose | 
with reason. Chance does no doubt bring many | 
an unfortunate coincidence; but chance, if it be| 
really chance and not simply auctorial bias, should | 
bring a due proportion of fortunate coincidences. 
Reason tells us, in spite of mathematicians, that if 
a coin always falls tails, either the coin or the 
tosser are not above reproach. 

In music, of course, reason cannot be so sure 
of its position ; but its claims must be considered, 
and the established masterpieces seem to prove 
that it was considered by their creators. Their 
unexpected passages are not the inconsequent 
ramblings of a madman. They are the tangential 
relevance of a swift thinker who only seems 
inconsequent because our laggard intelligences 
cannot keep pace with him. Beethoven always 
keeps an even balance between the expected and 
the unexpected. Sometimes he keeps us on 
tiptoe of expectancy for something strange and 
unlooked for, at other times he keeps us on 
tiptoe of expectancy for something sure and 
inevitable. In the LZvroica Symphony (first 
movement) the modulation into F major at the 
recapitulation is delightful because it is wholly 
unexpected. The theme started as it did at the 
beginning, and we are prepared for a similar close, 
when a radiant E natural shakes us out of our 
complacency—an experience as delightful as when 
a friend suddenly drops in to see us when we had 
prepared ourselves for our usual drab evening 
alone. Conversely, the entrance of the Finale 
of the fifth Symphony is delightful because it is 
reasonably inevitable, and we are filled with 
pleasure because our hope is fulfilled. It is the 
approach of a king. ‘The air is charged with 
collective excitement. Something splendid is 
going to happen. The crowd is restless with 
anxiety to see the mighty emperor. Someone 
cries out, “Here he is’; the alarm is false, but 
our faith is sure. It is only a question of how 
long before he comes. The tension is increased, 
time no longer matters, we ourselves don’t matter 
—he is coming, he is coming. He comes—and 








remember as a child hearing a composition by 
a then much-belauded composer. It was a 
orchestral fantasy upon a nursery rhyme melody, 
His treatment was simply a mechanical application 
of musical aposiopesis. Never did the music 
proceed as one hoped. It stopped at unexpected 
places; it began again in unrelated keys: if by 
any chance it began normally, it got out of focuy 
rhythmically, and jarred upon our sense of time 
No doubt it would have been admirable as » 
accompaniment to musical chairs, but in 
concert-hall, when chairs are neither musical no 
comfortable, the effect was as irritating as ; 
raspberry seed in a broken tooth. 

In prose, apart from the quality of the thought 
the use of the unexpected word or phrase ofte 
gives vitality to an otherwise bald passage. That 
voluminous writer, O. Henry, frequently causes: 
pleasant feeling of amusement by insinuating into 
a purely official and conventional statement a 
entirely original point of view. In one of his 
stories he is describing an out-of-the-way town in 
America. It was so insignificant, so remote, © 
dead-alive, that only two trains stopped ther 
during the day. What he actually says is thy 
there were only two trains a day by which it ws 
possible to leave. Very mild humour, but i 
leavens a necessary lump of literary dough. 

The delight of these well-engineered uses of the 
unexpected is that though we know that they wil 
come, yet they always bring a sense of freshnes 
and a feeling that this is surely the lovelies 
passage ever penned. In very much the sam 
way do we say on the first lovely day of Spring 
“This is the loveliest day that ever was,’ an 
no one but a phlegmatic scientist would sy 
“No; last Tuesday was three degrees warmer! 
I believe that however old we may become ® 
shall still be convinced that this particular day s 
the loveliest we have ever known, and I hazard: 
guess that Methuselah at the close of his life ws 
heard to exclaim to his grandchild Noah, a met 
chit of a thing, scarcely six hundred years old 
* Did you ever see such a glorious day?’ to whid 
the future Ark-builder replied, “No, grandpapt 





our long-suppressed excitement bursts out into} 


ecstatic joy. This method of fulfilling expecta- 
tions has to be used sparingly, but when so used 
is overwhelming. 

Another method of achieving the unexpected— 
or, at least, of avoiding the expected—is by 
a sudden breaking off, known in poetry as 
aposiopesis, of which the most famous example 
is Neptune’s rebuke to the winds in the ./neid: 

(Juos ego . 





. Sed motos priestat componere fluctus. 
A less literary and more commonplace example of 
this figure of speech is the colloquial reproof of 
incompetent superiors who wish to gain time, 
“Very well, if you do——.’ Schubert uses 
musical aposiopesis with admirable effect in the 
first movement of the Unfinished Symphony. 

But this figure of speech must sound like a 
flash of inspiration, and should not be applied as 
a mechanical trick to secure the unexpected. I 


never.’ 

So with these inspired passages ; they never lox 
their freshness or their charm, nor can ther 
|existence be explained away, for they are th 
ofispring of reason and emotion, the prop 
parentage of immortality. 





——— —————__—__—_—____ 


Hd DLibitum 


By ‘FESTE’ 

It is one of the curiosities of Shakespeartit 
criticism that until recently the musical interp* 
j|ations, and, above all, the songs, have nee 
been considered in their relation to the pia 
Even now the subject is so fresh that maj 
Shakespearean students fail to grasp its significant 
For example, when, in 1916, Mr. Percy Scholes 
his Musical Association paper on ‘The _ purpo® 
behind Shakespeare’s use of Music,’ the subsequél 
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discussion (joined in by many eminent musicians) 
had so little relevance that the lecturer, at the close 
of the meeting, had to remind his hearers of the main 
purport of his paper—Shakespeare’s use of music as 
qa vital part of the drama, and especially in such 
portions as dealt with the supernatural, or with such 
subjects as love, death, madness, X&c. Eight years 
before Mr. Scholes’s paper was read, Mr. Richmond 
Noble, of Lincoln College, Oxford, set to work on a 
book that lies before me (Shakespeare's Use of Songs, 
Oxford Uxversity Press, 12s. 6¢.), having been goaded 
thereto by the late Lewis Waller’s transfer of a 
song from Love’s Labour’s Lost to As You Like It. 

Most of us who have attended performances of 
the plays have been annoyed again and again by the 
ineptitudes of those responsible for the musical side 
of the production. Such things wou!d be impossible 
with an educated public, and the public is ignorant 
and easy-going in this matter because musicians 
themselves have treated Shakespeare badly. 

Composers have set his songs with no more than 
a superficial understanding of the text; or they 
have used a corrupt text, apparently taking it 
from anthologies or books of recitations instead of 
going to a good edition of the plays. Teachers and 
others who have the choice of songs in their hands 
perpetuate some of the least satisfactory settings, 
merely because these settings happen to be familiar. 
The matter is one in which no musician has a right 
be uninterested or ill-informed, so I propose (or 
to threaten, if you prefer the word) to discuss Mr. 
Noble’s book at some length. 


Briefly, Mr. Noble’s thesis is that the songs in 
Shakespeare are not pitchforked in for mere variety’s 
sake, but have a definite purpose. Thus they may 
cover the coming on or going off of a character 
(Feste’s ‘I am gone, sir, and anon sir,’ is a good 
example of the latter purpose); or express the 
character of the singer (the misanthropy of Amiens 
is shown in his two songs, ‘Under the greenwood 
tree’ and ‘Blow, blow, thou winter wind’); or 
take the place of scenery in suggesting the locale of 
the action or the season of the year ; or provide cover 
for byplay, and so on. Most striking of all is the 
use of a song (‘Tell me where is fancy bred’) as a 
hint to Bassanio in his choice of the casket. Mr. 
Noble points out that the importance of this song 
has been curiously overlooked, not only by producers 
(‘from whom,’ he says with justifiable severity, 
‘bat-blindness is to be expected’) but also by com- 
mentators. He attributes the failure not to want of 
intelligence, but ‘rather to the contempt with which 
it has been traditional to treat the songs, and 
accordingly when a song, as here, is the keystone to 
the development, it has passed by unnoticed.’ 

_ If there be readers who think the word ‘contempt’ 
's too strong, they may be reminded of a few 
instances given in a review in these columns of the 
ate Christopher Wilson’s Shakespeare and Music 
(Musical Times, November, 1922). Mr. Noble 
adds further examples. Thus, in the 18th century 
the songs were rarely heard on the stage. They 
were regarded as interruptions, or as concessions 
to low public taste, and were often omitted. The 
producers of the 19th century went the whole hog in 
the opposite direction, dragging into one play the songs 
from another, and even interlarding a play with 
‘xtracts from the poems and sonnets. So little was 
tramatic fitness considered that Mr. Lewis Waller 











Like Jt, the comic and uncouth Owl Song (‘When 
icicles hang by the wall’), from Love's Labour’s Lost, 
and Mr. Granville Barker, in his production of 
A Midsummer Nights Dream, inserted ‘ Roses, their 
sharp spines being gone’ from Zhe Two Noble 
Kinsmen—a song not only entirely irrelevant, but 


not even by Shakespeare. Mr. Noble says: 

Such producers would probably plead in their defence 
that they had never been told that the songs had any 
special function to discharge, that they understood 
Shakespeare merely introduced songs to please the 
public taste, and that consequently they saw no harm 
in introducing a song on any occasion which appeared to 
demand some cheerful or romantic effect. 

But one would expect actor-managers and _pro- 
ducers to credit Shakespeare with the ability to 
indulge ‘public taste’ in such a way that the drama 
was helped, not hindered. However, if they sin in a 
similar way in future, it will be deliberately and 
against the light. With this book available there 
is no excuse. 


Mr. Noble’s plan is to group the plays in the 
customary way—comedies, histories, and tragedies— 
and to begin the discussion of each play with a text of 
the songs that occur in it, The author has a mass 
of evidence at his disposal, and argues his case so 
closely that there seems to be no loop-hole. Perhaps 
he strains his theory overmuch at times, but that 
is a virtue rather than a fault, inasmuch as it 
compels the reader to consider points that hitherto 
have almost invariably been overlooked. 

Only in some matters of detail and opinion will 
musicians be disposed to part company with Mr. 
Noble. They will not, for instance, agree that the 
attraction of ‘Who is Sylvia’ lies ‘not in its prettiness 
but in its humour.’ Mr. Noble makes out a case for 
regarding it as a delicate caricature, but musicians 
will continue to take it seriously, and reckon it as one 
of the most delightful songs ever written. Occasion- 
ally Mr. Noble’s use of technical terms is loose. 
Thus, in his admirable suggestions as to the musical 
requirements of the beginning of Act 2 of A Mia- 
summer Nights Dream, he says that: 

If ‘ Over hill, over dale’ is sung, then Puck’s greeting 
ought to be in melodious recitative, andthe Fairy’s aria 
ought, by means of modulations, to be brought back 
again to recitative [at * Farewell, thou lob of spirits ’]. 

As it is clear that he does not mean modulations 
in the accepted musical sense of the term, it seems a 
pity to use the word. Moreover, any kind of leading 
back to recitative is unnecessary. The song should 
end, and the music at once drop into recitative. In 
the chapter headed ‘General View,’ Mr. Noble says 
some sensible things on the vexed question of the 
idiom a modern composer should employ, but he 
makes one statement that calls for contradiction, 
viz. : 

Such songs as ‘ Under the greenwood tree’ and 
‘Come away, come away, Death,’ necessitate the 
differentiation of the second stanza from the first; the 
freest rhythm in the world will not entirely surmount 
the objection to the melody’s being repeated, and, if 
the melody is continued, modulations [varied harmony] 
will be required to avoid monotony. 

And later, discussing ‘Come away, Death,’ he says 
that ‘modern musical practice would forbid the 
melody being repeated for the second stanza.’ Well, 
the best answer is to refer Mr. Noble to the best 
settings of both songs. Take first those of Roger 
Quilter. In each case he will find the same melody used 





fave to the cultivated and cynical Amiens, in As You 





for both verses, with very slight modifications brought 
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about by the needs of verbal accentuation, and with of 
course a little development and lengthening out of the 
final phrase of each by wayof Coda. Thefine ‘Come 
away, Death,’ of Benjamin Dale uses the same 
melody for beth verses, save for one short phrase in the 
middle. In Stanford’s admirable setting of this song 
we see a good deal more variation in the second 
verse, but unity is obtained by the use of the same 
melodic material for the opening of both verses. 
The only other settings of the two songs | can lay 
hand on at the moment are those in the recently 
published Six Shakespeare Songs by Castelnuovo- 
Tedesco (Chester). These are so unconventional 
that the fact of the composer using exactly the same 
melody for both verses of each song is pretty con- 
clusive proof of what ‘modern musical practice’ is 
in the matter. The fact is, Mr. Noble forgets that a 
song-writer is not only setting words to music : he is 
also dealing with a musical form, and he has to 
produce a balanced and rounded result. A setting 
that considered the words only would almost inevit- 
ably be scrappy as music ; at the best it would be 
bringing in fresh thematic material at a moment 
towards the close where the ear demands some sense 
of finality. No composer worth his salt will be pre- 
vented by this restriction from doing his duty by any 
change of sentiment in a second verse. There are 
subtle variations in rhythm, in pace, in harmony, and 
in the laying-out of the accompaniment in regard to 
sonority and tone-colour—all these resources are at 
his disposal, and they will produce a far better 
result than any meticulous setting of the ‘ point-to- 
point’ order. 


Mr. Noble has much to say that is interesting 
and valuable about punctuation, but I am _ not 
convinced by his arguments as to the original 
markings having had any relation to the breath- 
taking needs of the singer. These are matters for 
the composer ; the punctuation of the text has little 
significance from a musical point of view. Mr. 
Noble’s analogy from congregational singing is 
weak. He says: 

In cases where the congregational singing is good, the 
stops with which the hymns are peppered are largely 
ignored, and pauses are indulged in where no provision 
has been made by punctuation or in the music, 

But the stops with which hymns are peppered are 
mainly commas, and therefore are not necessarily 
stopping-places. Semicolons or full stops occurring in 
the course of a line are usually observed, though less 
markedly than in reading. The pauses that are 
made systematically are at the end of a line. They 
are usually so short that they do not impair the 
sense of the words; the slight rhythmical 
disturbance they create is all to the good in avoiding 
squareness; and they enable the singers to take 
breath, besides showing the phrase-structure of the 
tune. Speaking of Caliban’s ‘No more dams I'll 
make for fish,’ Mr. Noble says : 

If the song is sung in other than a quick monotone 
[monotoning is not singing], the last two lines necessitate 
heavier punctuation than is contained in the Folio. 
Accordingly in our text, two commas have been added 
in line five and the comma in line six has been changed 
into a colon. 

I confess inability to see how the singer is affected 
by either of these methods : 

(a) Ban Ban Cacaliban 
Has a new master, get a new man. 
(4) Ban, Ban, Cacaliban 
Has a new master: get a new man. 
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ee 
A composer setting the words to quick mus: 
would see that the singer had time to breath 
Punctuation is, however, of great importance 
and it is a pity composers have either worked frop ; 
badly punctuated editions, or have disregarded th (Ariel) 
correct punctuation when it has been available. Th 
most flagrant case is that of the second stanza of 
‘Orpheus with his lute.’ At least two recent setting; 
by composers of standing treat ‘killing’ asaven| | ™ 
instead of an adjective, and so make an ungram. task s 
matical sentence. I wish Mr. Noble had touch} Seti 
on this point, the more so as his own punctuation jf $'Y®" 
calculated to confirm the error. He gives : interes 
In sweet music is such art, Noble 
Killing care, and grief of heart, sigh 
Fall asleep, or hearing die. the so 
I suggest the following as being less likely to be) °?'™° 
misunderstood : pf ‘Orph 
In sweet music is such art: being 
Killing care and grief of heart — 
Fall asleep or, hearing, die. Surely 
Hardly less important than punctuation is thy *te" 
arrangement of lines. Mr. Noble points out thatty) ®'Y°" 
foilowing form of the close of * Hark, hark, the lark’ Itw 
With everything that pretty bin, per 
My lady sweet arise, — 
is due to an ‘improvement’ of Hanmer’s, who wa as 
anxious to provide a rhyme for bing , 
And winking Mary-buds begin. ates 
_ The mistake arose from the splitting up of th} incider 
lines. The Folio gives them thus: are me 
And winking Mary-buds begin to ope their golden eyes, full of 
With evervthing that pretty is, my lady sweet arise. 
———— Mr. 
In regard to ‘Come unto these yellow sanéf both / 
Mr. Noble says that ‘ great editorial battles hav wind, 
been waged,’ and he devotes three very interestin which 
pages to discussing it. I take up one point onk} comple 
Here is the end of the song as it appears in the 162} As Mr 
Folio : COMIC | 
Feote it featly heere, and there, and fweete Sprights beare text an 
the burthen. Burthen difperfedy. — Ay be 
Harke, harke, bowgh wawgh : the watch-Dogges barke, made t 
bowwgh-wawgh. hearers 
Ar. Hark, hark, I heare, the firaine of Arutting chanticlere a genu 
cry cockadidle-docve. comple 
What about that Cockadidle-dowe ? Mr. Nod} Noble, 
objects to the New Cambridge Text’s giving it % bowdle 
the burden [chorus]. He says that festival 
The burden would be expected to reproduce the Very 
cockcrow as naturally as possible . and this  *summ 
might involve the song ending on a discord—a thing f often y 
absolutely forbidden by all the rules, especially it fa quan 
Shakespeare’s day, when they were rather stricter tha? B know , 
they are now. de : J unpleas 
It would not be difficult to prove to Mr. Noble ti nection 
the rule prohibiting a work’s ending on a discord li equivoc 
long since had the stuffing knocked out of it. Beh yp 
that is not the point. I am not a Shakespeart# 
scholar, but merely an old and assiduous reat 
of the plays, so I venture on a_ solution wf As fo 
diffidence : Is it not likely that the ‘ cry cockadiddt§ Ame’s 
dow’ is merely a stage direction that has somebi'} a€cepte 
been incorporated into the text? Such confuse} clearest 
was not uncommon, as Mr. Noble shows elsewbt§'ext an 
in his book. refrain, 
If it be objected that the ‘dowe’ is a rhyme? plife of 
‘wawgh,’ I reply that the rhyming may be betw® they nee 
‘chanticlere’ and ‘beare.’ ‘The burthen’ # them fit 
‘bowgh-wawgh’ then fall into places as two tow he 
non-rhyming lines. Here is a suggested version: deven p 
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Foot it featly here and there, and sweet sprites bear Blow, blow, thou winter wind, 
The burden. (Burden dispersedly) Thou art not so unkind 
Hark, hark! bow-wow; the watchdogs bark, As man’s ingratitude, 
bow- wow. As man’s ingratitude ; 
(Ariel) Hark, hark! I hear the strain of strutting Thy tooth is not so keen, 
chanticleer. Because thou art not seen, 
(Cry Cock-a-doodle-doo. ) Thy tooth is not so keen, 
Because thou art not seen, 
| wish Mr. Noble had been able to increase his Althouth = — ~ ae 


task so as to include consideration of the old musical 
settings, with music-type examples. The only setting 
given is that of Desdemona’s ‘ Willow Song,’ in an 
interesting appendix by Dr. E. H. Fellowes. Mr. 
Noble tells us that ‘in order to grasp fully the 
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significance of the songs,’ he himself has set all 
the songs to music, and on page 24 he says that his 
opinion as to the non-Shakespearean origin of 
‘Orpheus with his Lute’ and ‘ Roses their sharp spines 
being gone’ has been arrived at ‘as the result of 
musical treatment applied to them by way of test.’ 
Surely this is anew and dubious way of proving the 
authenticity of a poem? Mr, Noble should have 
given us particulars of the working of such a test. 

It will be seen, I think, that the book has its weak 
moments when it leaves literary matters for purely 
musical, but the fault does not affect the author’s 
case. His book is one that should be read with 
care by all who are concerned in the production of 
the plays, and by every composer who essays the 
setting of the songs or the writing or arranging of 
incidental music. All who, like the present writer, 
are mere readers of Shakespeare will find the book 
full of good things. 

Mr. Noble falls foul of Arne for his settings of 
both When daisies pied and Blow, blow, thou winter 
wind. The former is a good example of the way in 
which some composers have set to work with a 
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version : 


complete misconception of the character of the text. 
As Mr. Noble clearly shows, iWVhen daisies pied is a 
comic song in two senses : first, in its relation to the 
text and characters, and second, in its refrain. We 
may be sure that the Elizabethan actor who sang it 
made the most of the ‘ Cuckoo’ refrain, and that his 
hearers roared at it. The song is now regarded as 
a genuine pastoral, thanks chiefly to Arne. ‘How 
completely he destroyed its comic intent,’ says Mr. 
Noble, ‘is made evident when it is piped, in a 
bowdlerised version, by children’s choirs at song 
festivals,’ 

Very slightly bowdlerised, however — merely 
“summer frocks’ for ‘summer smocks.’ I have 
often wondered if teachers have ever been put in 
4 quandary by some bright youngster’s wanting to 
know why ‘cuckoo’ should be a ‘word of fear, 
unpleasing to the married ear.’ And, in this con- 
nection, | am amazed to note that another decidedly 
equivocal song, What shall he have that killd the 
deer ? has also been set for school use. 


As for Blow, blow, thou winter wind, the fact of 
Ame’s setting having been for generations the 
accepted one for stage and general use, is the 
clearest of proof of carelessness in regard to both 
text and meaning. Arne calmly disregarded the 
refrain, ‘ Heigh-ho, sing heigh-ho,’ and he spoilt the 
life of the verse by repeating lines—not because 
they needed repetition, but merely in order to make 
them fit his conventional metrical scheme. This is 

W he makes the six short lines pan out for his 












leven phrases : 











Although thy breath be rude. 


Likewise, Bill, fetch me that spike, fetch me that 
spike, that spike. And nobody surely will contend 
that the complacent music contains the least 
suggestion of the spirit of the text. Most modern 
settings are better, but all more or less fail through 
the composers’ seizing on the phrase, ‘ Blow, blow, 
thou winter wind,’ and giving a rumbustious setting 
of the ‘Storm King’ type. But the song is not a 
descriptive scena about the winter wind ; it is a bitter 
reflection on ingratitude. Quilter’s appears to be the 
best English setting, though the refrain is a bit too jolly 
for the sentiment ‘Most friendship is feigning, 
most loving mere folly. The only setting that 
gives us out and out the bitter feeling is 
that of Castelnuovo-Tedesco alluded to above. 
It is marked /riste, and nowhere rises above a 
mezzoforte, and despite its frequent dissonance has 
a strong Phrygian flavour. The pianoforte part 
whirls along, mainly in Jf consecutive fifths, with a 
desolate cuckoo call coming through occasionally. 
The whole thing conveys such a sense of cold and 
solitude that one almost.turns up his collar and 
blows on his fingers. Odd that it seems to have 
been left for a young Italian composer to show us 
that this song is far from being a mere jolly chest 
slapping pzean of open-air life. 


It goes without saying that Feste’s nonsense song 
When that I was and alittle tiny boy, has had a bad 
time with the serious critics. Mr. Noble tells us 
that the Georgian and Victorian editors would have 
none of it, and wished to consign it to the foot-notes 
as the gag of some low comedian. It is curious that 
although people are ready to regard Shakespeare as a 
dozen kinds of great men rolled into one, yet they rarely 
give him credit for being alsoa popular playwright who 
knew how to cater for his audience. What could be 
more natural at the end of 7we/fth Night than to 
bring in a nonsense song based on a comic ditty of 
the day? We know that it was so, for we find the 
Fool in Aizg Lear tipping a stave of it (Act 3, 
scene 2). It was probably as well known to the 
‘gods’ as Yes, we have no bananas is to-day. 
Most likely the audience joined in the chorus. Yet 
I seem to have read somewhere that a German critic 
has discovered in this song a profound philosophy, 
and has expounded it at great length, with 
sub-sections on some of Feste’s complexes. 
And Mr. Noble quotes from one John Weiss a 
Bostonian of 1876, who regarded it as a homily : 

Feste is left alone upon the stage. Then he sings a 
song which conveys his feelings of the world’s 
impartiality; all things proceed according, to law; 
nobody is humoured ; people must abide the consequences 
of their actions, ‘ for the rain, it raineth every day.’ A 
little boy may have his toy, but a man must guard 
against knavery and thieving . . . it is a very old world 
and began so long ago that no change in its habits can 
be looked for. 

After which, dear brothers and sisters, Feste can 
do no less than pull a straight face, throw a cassock 





over his motley, and proceed to take up a collection. 
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Music in the Foreign Press 


By M.-D. CALVOCORESSI 





ERNEST BLOCH 

In the Revue Musicale (April—the issue was 
received as late as July) Julius Hartt devotes an 
essay to Ernest Bloch, for whose works he has 
only the warmest praise. 

Among his best works are those which constitute, so 
to speak, a vast cycle of Jewish music, beginning with 
the Zrois Potmes Juifs for orchestra (1913) and 
culminating ‘in the Rhapsody Schelomo and the 
Symphony /srae/. In chamber music, the Suite for 
viola and pianoforte is perhaps his greatest achieve- 
ment. Its Scherzo (Allegro ironico) is described as 
‘a challenge to the critics and at the same time a 
reflection of the reactions provoked in his keen mind 
by international politics.’ 

In America he is acknowledged as a master among 
contemporary composers. In proportion as his talent 
becomes less cosmopolitan and shows fewer traces 
of his Jewish heredity, he will play an increasingly 
greater part in the evolution of American music. He 
will not commit the mistake of confusing, as most 
people do, Redskin or negro music with American 
music, nor will he allow American music to remain a 
tributary of European. He knows that it should 
constitute a genuine, direct expression of America’s 
life. 

UNFAMILIAR TOPICS 


In the same issue information is provided by G. 
de Saint-Foix on Nicolas Joseph Hiillmandel 
(1751-1823), pianist and composer; by Dr. G. A. 
Pfister on Mr. Rattray’s investigation of Ashanti 
music ; by Madame Alfred Heymann, on the history 
of the Jew’s harp, and the services which this instru- 
ment rendered to acousticians such as Wheatstone 
and Scheibler, and to Cavaillé-Coll, the organ- 
builder ; and by Robert Montfort on the Church 
dances of the Middle Ages. 


BIZET'S SHARE IN THE TEXT OF ‘CARMEN’ 

In the same issue Paul Landormy describes an 
unpublished rough draft of words for Carmen’s song 
(in the first Act), which Bizet sent to the librettist 
Halévy. He shows that Halévy always strove to 
keep the characters in Carmen within the bounds of 
stage convention ; and that if anything of the colour 
of Mérimée’s Carmen is preserved in the stage 
version it is chiefly owing to Bizet’s persistence. 


ARNOLD SCHONBERG 


In the June issue Dr. Egon Wellesz publishes a 
useful essay on Schénberg, in which he lays 
particular stress on the composer’s melodic invention. 
Robert Godet writes a very recondite article on 
Pierrot Lunaire. 


A CONTROVERSY ON BEETHOVEN’S ‘ MISSA 
SOLEMNIS’ 

Leon Vallas having found fault in the Nouvelle 
Revue Musicale with certain things in Beethoven’s 
Missa Solemnis, received from Vincent d’Indy an 
objurgatory letter which he quotes from in the same 
periodical (nominal March issue, long delayed). 
D’Indy, he tells us, starts by describing him as a 
backward, obtuse 4ourgeots, and after resorting to 
stronger epithets—some of them, apparently, quite 
unprintable—proceeds to contradict his assertions. 
Vallas writes : 





I could counter d’Indy’s contradictions simply by 
contradicting them in turn. I maintain that if jts 
authorship was unknown, the score of the Jfissg 
Solemnis would generally remain untouched on the 
shelves of musical libraries. 

EARLY FRENCH ORGAN MUSIC 
In the Revue de Musicologie (May) A. Gastoy 
speaks of early French organs and organ music: 

Manuscripts of the IIth century show that organ 
music was comparatively ornate and ingenious. In the 
12th century, despite the smallness of keyboards, 
there existed a fairly great variety of stops. The 
student’s chief difficulty lies in discovering what the 
repertory of organ music was in those times. The 
12th century Zzéer Organi was intended for singers 








as well as organists, and likewise the Organum Triple: 
of Perotin le Grand. A manuscript in the British 
Museum is our chief source of information as regards 
the French repertory in the times of King Philippe 


le Bel. Chromaticism plays a comparatively 
important part in I4th century organ music, 
Attaignant’s collections (1530-33) and Claude 


Gervaise’s Danceries, Francisque’s T7rdsor d’Orphée, | 

and various books of music for lute contain pieces that | 

were intended for the organ. A case in point is the 

Tombeau de M. Raguette, in a manuscript book of 

lute music by one of the Gauthiers (cz7ca 1642), 

Raquette, or Raquet, was one of the most famous 

organists of Notre Dame de Paris. Gauthier’s /x 

Memoriam piece is written in characteristic organ 

style. 

TURKISH MUSIC 

In the same issue a learnéd essay by Eugén 
Borrel on Turkish music is brought to its conclusion 
Jointly with Rekta Bey’s contribution to the Zag. 
clopédie du Conservatoire, it constitutes the fulles 
description and theory of Turkish music available 
in the usual European languages. 

GUSTAV HOLST 
In La Belgique Musicale (May 30) C. Seldenslagi 
protests against the allegation in Paul Bertrand} 
Précis @ Histoire de la Musique that 

Purcell is the last of British composers; after him 
the history of British music has nothing to show buta | 
few very second-rate names. The group of young men i 
who attempt nowadays to rejuvenate British music have 
produced no work of real significance. 

He introduces to his readers Gustav Holst, ané 
praises his principal works, especially 7he Plant 
and the Hymn of Jesus. 

‘THE RITE OF SPRING’ 

In the same issue, the Belgian composer Pat 
Gilson provides a useful analytical description of th 
music of Stravinsky’s Ate of Spring, laying stres 
upon its originality and high technical interest, a’ 
likewise upon the many traces it shows of nation 
and other influences : 

All told, Stravinsky’s idiom is Rimsky-Korsakov's 
carried to the tenth power. He is fond of using folk- 
tunes, repeated with endless variants, long crescent 
over a persistent harmonic background, sudden trails 
rocketing from the utmost depths of the orchestral 
its highest regions, and other processes which we find 
in Antar, Scheherazade, and Sadho, and of which Liszt’ 
orchestral works provide the prototypes. 


A RUSSIAN MUSICAL JOURNAL AT BERLIN 





The first issue (May) of Muzyka, a monilil 
appearing at Berlin, contains the follow 
announcement : 


Our object is to provide a link between Russi 
musicians scattered abroad, information on music 
events in Russia, and especially to contribute towars 
re-establishing between East and West the bonds whi? 
the war has severed. 
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This issue contains articles by Sabaneef on music 
at Moscow, and by N. Nabokof on Russian music at 
Berlin. The following remarks by Sabaneef are 
specially interesting : 

It is the fashion to speak of our ‘ youthful composers,’ 
regardless of the fact that at a corresponding period of 
their youth, good old composers such as Chopin, 


Schubert, Mendelssohn, and Mozart had already 
achieved immortality. Also, people talk of the 
‘feverish pulse’ of life in our country. Alas! the 


actual ‘emo of the beat is amdanfe at best. It is the 
tempo in which Miaskofsky, the most gifted of our 
younger men, has written two whole Symphonies—his 
sixth and seventh, not yet performed. The latter is 
founded on revolutionary hymns, but is otherwise far 
from revolutionary. Feinberg, on the contrary, is a 
typical product of our time. Even Scriabin appears 
restful in comparison with him. He has written six 
Pianoforte Sonatas and other pianoforte works, which 
are all very characteristic. Anatolii Alexandrof is 
sound, learned, and evinces a tendency towards 
academism. 

Alexander Krein, Evseef, and Krinkof are mentioned, 

but not praised. 


A CHAT WITH LYNNWOOD FARNAM 


We were glad to receive a call a few days ago 
from Mr. Lynnwood Farnam, the well-known New 
York organist. Mr. Farnam is on a two months’ 
visit to England, and although the period happens 
to be the ‘ off’ season so far as public music-making 
is concerned, we understand that he will be giving a 
few recitals. Mr. Farnam is no stranger on this 
side. Though born in Canada, he received the 
greater part of his musical training in London, 
having won the Montreal Scholarship at the Royal 
College of Music, where he spent four years as a 
pupil of Higgs, Sewell, and Hoyte for organ, and 
Franklin Taylor and Herbert Sharpe for pianoforte. 
He was over here again during 1918-19 on military 
service. 

Mr. Farnam’s most important posts have been at 
Christ Church Cathedral, Montreal (five years), 
Emmanuel Church, Boston (five years), Fifth 
Avenue Presbyterian Church, New York, and the 
Church of the Holy Communion, New York, his 
present position. Unlike many organists who have 
achieved fame as a solo player, he is a keen choir- 
trainer. At his present post there is a mixed choir 
of thirty-four, and although the actual service music 
is simple, opportunity is found for occasional per- 
formances of choral music of the highest quality. 

We asked Mr. Farnam if he had had any 
experience of boy choirs. ‘Yes,’ he replied ; 
‘of course I was familiar with the type during my 
student days in London, and I had practical 
experience of it at Emmanuel, Boston, where we 
had a large choir of boys and men. I have heard 
a good deal of argument against boy choirs, but I 
have no strong views either way. All I ask is that a 
choir shall be good. If a choir does its job well, 
I don’t care a cent whether it’s a mixed- or a male- 
Voice body—though of course there are obvious 
advantages in the matter of permanency where a 
mixed-voice choir is concerned. But the work in 
tither case is very enjoyable.’ 

Mr. Farnam has just spent a fortnight at Paris, and 
had much of interest to say on the musical side of 
his visit. We were glad to hear that he found Louis 
Vierne making a good recovery. Vierne has just 
started work on his fifth Symphony, and hopes to 
finish it by October. 


‘I met him at the house of Maurice Blazy and 
also at Notre Dame,’ said Mr. Farnam ‘ where, 
by the by, his organ-loft at service time is quite a 
reception room. One has to be admitted by ticket— 
here is mine.’ And he produced a large printed 
card, inscribed : 

Monsieur Louis Vierne, organiste de N.-D. de Paris, 
prie M de lui faire ’honneur de monter 4 la 
tribune du grande orgue le Entrée: par la cour 
du jardin du presbytere. 








‘Vierne played five pieces while I was with him— 
Bach’s D major Fugue, O Mensch bewein, the G minor 
Fantasia, the “Little” E minor Prelude, and the 
Andante from Widor’s Symphony Gothigue, The 
Fugue was played at a good, quick pace, loudly, 
and with practically only two grades of power— 
loud Great, with occasional passages on a second 
manual, and an extra bit of power for the close. 





Photo by\ (Bachrach 


LYNNWOOD FARNAM 

The Fantasia was played rather slowly, full to 
Mixtures all through, and the E minor Prelude full 
organ throughout. I found the registration of the 


Fantasia fatiguing, but the Prelude sounded 
magnificent—though it is not my idea of the 
registration of the piece. O Jensch bewein was 


played very slowly (as of course it must be if the 
coloratura is not to sound trivial), and with all 
the ornaments. And a fine old castanetty rattle 
the action made during the shakes! I wonder 
how Vierne manages to put up with it. By the way, 
I fancy the Gofhic and Roman Symphonies of 
Widor are very little known in England. Both are 
fine, especially the Roman. It is played a good deal 
in America, and I recommend any of your readers 
who are interested in organ music founded on 
plainsong themes to have a look at it.’ 

‘Did you hear Vierne improvise ?’ 

‘Very little. But I had a real thrill from Tourne- 








mire in this way. Tournemire, as you know, is at 
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St. Clotilde, Franck’s old post. Of course, I made a 
point of visiting the organ at St. Clotilde, which 
must always be a sort of holy ground to organists. 
I was curious, too, about a point in the instrument 
itself, I had wondered if the published specification 
were right. It beat me how with three 16-ft. 
flues on the manuals and two powerful 16-ft. 
reeds on the pedal there could be only one 
16-ft. flue pedal stop—an Open Flute (that is, an 
Open Diapason, only lighter I found, however, 
that it is so, and curiously enough the solitary flue 
answers the purpose so well that so far as | could 
hear there was little wrong in the matter of balance. 
At St. Clotilde, on one of my visits, André Marchal 
was in the organ-loft, and after the service played the 
Finale of Vierne’s fourth Symphony. He is blind, 
and is one of the finest players I haveever heard. His 





BLOWERS 
DAME CATHEDRAL, 


ORGAN 


NOTRE PARIS 


post is at St. Germain des Pres. I heard also Henry 
Mulet at St. Philippe de Roule, a real artist and notable 
composer. What a galaxy of organ players and com- 
posers there is at Paris just now! Is there any other 
city where may be found a group the equal of Vierne, 
Bonnet, Dupré, Marchal, Tournemire, Mulet, and a 
few others, together with such famous veterans 
as Widor and Gigout? I doubt it. I mentioned 
Tournemire’s improvisation. He extemporised about 
ten voluntaries on the occasion of my visit, and three 
of them were long and really splendid. It is true 
somebody told me afterwards that he always does 
pretty much the same thing. There may be something 
in this, for of course these French organists are con- 
stantly using plainsong formulz as bases, and it is 
inevitable that there should be a good deal of family 
likeness in the results. Be that as it may, I was 
tremendously impressed. I noticed, by the way, 
that both Tournemire and Marchal made liberal use 





of double pedal, with 16-ft. flue stops, chiefly x 
such intervals as the tenth and twelfth, so that the 
effect was very sonorous and rarely muddy. In this 
matter of double pedal (a common feature with the 
modern French school), it has to be remembered 
that some passages of the kind that are ugly op 
English and American organs are not so on the 
French instruments. Our 16 and stops are 
usually a good deal heavier in the tenor part of the 
pedal board. For example, there is a passage in the 
Finale of Vierne’s fourth Symphony where the left foo; 
plays the bottom B flat and the right the seventh 
above. I find the effect horrible on most organs 
but I have no doubt it is all right at Notre Dame. 
By the by, the fact of the organ at so important a 
church as Notre Dame being still blown by hand js 


32 


so odd, that I managed to take a snap of the blowers, | 


Perhaps you would like to reproduce it ?’ 

We should, and it appears opposite. 

‘Did you hear Bonnet?’ 

‘Yes, three times at St. Eustache. On one 
occasion he played a whole string of Bach chorale 
preludes during a long procession of men. 
end of the service he played his own Caprice Heroigque 
I heard him play also the Pitce H/éroiqgue of Franck 

-a splendid performance. I am a warm admirer of 
Bonnet.’ 

‘Dupré ?’ 

‘I heard him in America several times. He isa 
wonderful player, but I am bound to say that I feel 
he is too consistently on the rapid and brilliant side. 
And I was sorry to hear him “filling in ” occasionally 
when playing Bach—for example, at the end of the 
“Short” G minor. At his recital at Wanamaker 
Auditorium he added extra parts at the end of 
the first movement of the first Trio-Sonata. My 
admiration for him is mainly for his wonderful 
improvising, and even more for his great gifts asa 
composer. His Three Preludes and Fugues at 
splendidly original and effective. When at Paris | 
heard him play the F minor in Notre Dame—a 
strikingly plastic and spiritual performance.’ 

We asked Mr. Farnam as to his predilections in 
the matter of organ music. 

* Well,’ he replied, ‘ Bach is an easy first, evergreen 
and inexhaustible. The longer I live the more 
wonderful he becomes. With what other composer 
or, indeed creative artist of any kind, does one get 
such a crescendo of enjoyment throughout life? Too 
often it is a steady diminuendo! Then, as you wil 
perhaps have gathered, my taste runs very much in 
the direction of the modern French school. About 
half of my repertory is made up from it. I want to 
get to know more of your contemporary English 
organ music. I have some that appeals to me very 
much, but, frankly, of such modern English orgat 
music as I have played I donot find a large proportion 
stand the test of frequent repetition. But maybe 
there is some good stuff that has not yet come mj 
way. Perhaps it will during my visit. I want tose 
more of the Herbert Howells’s Psa/m-Prelude type, % 
Bairstow’s Toccata-Prelude on Pange Lingua,’ 

‘What of the American organ composer ?’ 

‘I think we have a very live school coming along, 
he replied. ‘Such men as Barnes, Bingham, 
Chadwick, Delamarter, James, Jepson, Sowerby, Yoo, 
are turning out stuff wel 
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high ideals both in regard to the choice of music and 
style of playing. It is of course liable to have its 
leg pulled as being highbrow. During my five years 
at Boston I found it a fruitful stimulus, and it 
appears to have left its mark, for a critic not long 
ago described my playing as being “too Bostonese 
tobe human”! This fine Boston group consists of 
Albert Snow, Francis Snow (not related, however), 
Wallace Goodrich (whose fine book Zhe Organ in 
France, | have seen highly praised by reviewers on 
this side), Ernest Mitchell (who has recently gone to 
New York, where he is already making his influence 
felt), Homer Humphrey, William Zeuch, Chandler 
Goldthwaite, and one or two others.’ 

Mr. Farnam’s own programmes are notable for 
enterprise, not to say daring. How many recitalists 
have the courage to play whole Widor Symphonies 
(especially the later ones) at a sitting, side by side 
with such things as Reger’s gigantic //ad/elujah ! God 
be praised, the Chaconne-Trilogy and Choral of Karg- 
Elert, the long and exacting Pastorale of Roger- 
Ducasse, Symphonies by Vierne, and the biggest 
things of Bach? 

Discussing this, he says : 

‘Owing to the simplicity of most of the service 
music at Holy Communion Church, the musical 
interest inevitably centres very largely in the organ 
voluntaries and regular recitals. I have a beautiful 
Skinner organ of four manuals and forty-five 
speaking stops, exceptionally rich in _ noble 
diapason tone and delightful solo registers, 
with a fine ensemble. The recitals take place 
in a practically dark church. I plead guilty to 
choosing programmes rather with a view to suiting 
my own taste than to making a wide appeal, so 
that my audiences are of rather a special character. 
It may be objected that my point of view is selfish, 
but there is, I think, a good deal that may be 
urged in its defence. When you remember the stream 
of obviously popular music that is always in full 
flood at restaurants, ‘movies,’ theatres, and concert- 
halls, it seems to me that there is room in every 
great city for a few series of programmes that are 
designed on purely musical grounds, with no regard 
whatever as to whether they draw the crowd or not. 
There is, thank goodness! always a section of the 
public that wants only the very best, and it is as well 
that a few players should devote at least a part of 
their efforts to catering for that section. When one 
\$ practically the only recitalist in a district the case 
is different of course ; one has to take a more liberal 
view, 

Here are the programmes played by Mr. Farnam 
at his New York Church during a recent month’s 
recitals : 


Allegro Appassionata from first Sonata Aasé/ Harwood 


Prayer eee ons se eee sea ... Jongen 
Scherzo from first Symphony... ” Maquaire 
Pastorale ... aa san 7 ese ... Pierné 
Choral-prelude, ‘ My inmost heart doth yearn’ Brahms 
Allegro vivace from first Symphony Louts Vierne 
Elevation from ‘ Messe Basse’ ... ... Louts Vierne 
Psalm-Prelude No. 2 Herbert Howells 


“Rejoice, ye pure in heart’ (Choral-prelude in A flat) 
Leo Sowerby 


Toccata on the Gloria... ne ...Marcel Dupré 
Prelude and Fugue in F minor ... ... Marcel Dupré 

rillon ... can ion ... ric de Lamarter 
Cantilena ... a — sie Carl McKinley 
Choral varié son i= ad ... Georges Hué 
Masquerade (MS.)} Hae a .. H. B. Jepson 
Toccata in F major sa ; . J. S. Bach 





(a) Communion } 


(4) Sortie j (from ‘Messe Basse’) ... Lous Vierne 


Final from third Symphony ike ... Louis Vierne 
Meditation... ome ind P. L. Hillemacher 
Ronde Frangaise ... as a Léon Boéllmann 


Pastorale in F major at a Roger- Ducasse 
‘The Bells of Ste. Anne de Beaupré’ Alexander Russell 
Three movements from ‘ Esquisses Byzantines’ 
Henri Mulet 
Fugue on the Magnificat ... a 0 to ae Oe 
Chorale Prelude, ‘In peace and joy I now depart’ 
Ys a Bach 
Five Improvisations from Op. 150 ... Saint-Saéns 
Two Sketches from Op. 34. Zdward Shippen Barnes 
Madonna from ‘ Museum Sketches’ (MS.) 
Douglas Moore 
‘Les Jongleurs’ from ‘ Pageant’ Sonata WH. A. Jepson 


Prelude in E minor ue =~ ... Samazeuilh 
Trumpet Tune and Air ... ose sae Purcell 
March from third Symphony _... - . Widor 


THE BYRD TERCENTENARY 


The Byrd Tercentenary was observed with a 
thoroughness that was astonishing. So many were 
the performances that no one was able to attend 
more than a few; first-hand criticism is therefore 
impossible. But detailed notice of a few is of less 
importance than a summary of the celebrations as a 
whole. The historian of fifty years hence will be 
far more concerned with the extent of the Festival 
than with critical discussion of two or three 
outstanding performances. Below we mention all 
of which we have been able to obtain particulars. 
Omissions may be made good in a supplementary 
list. 

Bristol was early in the field with a Byrd- 
Weelkes celebration, on May 15, at the Cathedral. 
Byrd was represented by the anthems Prevent us, 
O Lord, Come, let us rejoice, Unto Christ the 
Victim, Bow Thine ear, I will not leave you 
comfortless, Praise our Lord, all ye Gentiles, This 
day Christ was born, The souls of the righteous, 
Sing joyfully, the Compline hymn, O Christ, Who art 
the Light and Day, and some pieces on the organ. 
Weelkes’s examples were H/osannah to the Son of 
David, All people, clap your hands, and Gloria in 
excelsis Deo. The anthem singers were the Bristol 
Madrigal Society, assisted by the Cathedral Choir. 
Dr. Basil Harwood played the organ solos, and 
Mr. Hubert W. Hunt, organist of the Cathedral and 
conductor of the Society, conducted. During the 
week (July 1-8) the service music and anthems were 
mainly by Byrd, and the voluntaries and anthem 
preludes were also drawn from his works. On 
July 3, the Bristol Musical Club had a delightful 
Byrd programme—vocal solos, madrigals, keyboard 
music, and three Fantasias for strings, the whole 
winding up with Mon nodis—‘for everyone,’ as the 
programme put it. No place seems to have observed 
the event more comprehensively than Bristol. 

On the same day Ely celebrated the event with a 
Bach-Byrd service at the Cathedral, the choir being 
augmented by the Trinity College, Cambridge, Choir, 
and the Musical Society. Byrd was represented by 
three choral works and some keyboard pieces (played 
on the organ by Dr. Alan Gray). The Bach works 
were the cantatas Praise our God and O Light 
Everlasting. Mr. Noel Ponsonby conducted. 

Next in point of date appears to have been the 
great musical service which took place at Lincoln 
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Cathedral on June 6, an account of which was given 
in our issue for July. 

At Westminster Abbey, on July 2, the whole of the 
service music for evensong was drawn from Byrd. 
The Canticles were from the ‘ Great Service,’ a work 
which until lately existed only in _ imperfect 
manuscript parts at Durham and elsewhere. This 
was almost certainly the first performance for about 
two and a half centuries. Sung by the combined 
forces of the Special Service Choir and the Abbey 
Choir, the Canticles made a great impression. Two 


Psalms (cxvi. and part of cxix.) were of interest, | 


in that they made use of a kind of chant which 
combines something of the freedom of plainsong 
with polyphonic and harmonic interest. After 
the Third Collect three anthems were sung— 
Justorum anime, | laid me down to rest,and O praise 
the Lord. The hymn after the sermon was Byrd’s 
five-voice setting of the Compline office hymn 
O Christ, Who art the Light and Day. The organ 
music played during and after the service was by 
Bach. Dr. E. H. Fellowes preached on ‘ Church 
Music.’ 

At York, on July 2, the Minster Choir gave a 
Byrd-Weelkes service, the scheme including Byrd’s 
Bow Thine ear, This day Christ was born, The souls 
of the righteous, and the Compline hymn; and 
Weelkes’s Hosanna to the Son of David. Dr. 
Bairstow conducted, and also playedsome Byrd pieces 
on the organ, as weil as some by Bach and Stanford. 

On the same day Sir Henry Hadow lectured 
on Byrd at the Royal College of Music. Excellent 
illustrations were provided by gramophone records— 
Exsurge Domine, the Gloria from the Nunc dimittis 
of the ‘Great Service,’ and one of the String 
Fantasias. 

On July 3 a special service took place at St. Paul’s 
Cathedral, when the Magnificat from the ‘Great 
Service’ was sung with a selection of Byrd’s anthems 

l laid me down, Sing joyfully, Justorum anime, 
and the hymn O Christ, Iho art the Light and Day. 
At the close of the service, the men of the special 
Sunday evening choir joined the Cathedral Choir and 
clergy before the High Altar, where, all standing, was 
sung the familiar canon Non nodis Domine—a fine 
ending to a memorable service. 

The British Music Society Congress, in progress 
during the week, turned to Byrd on the afternoon 
of this day. At a meeting held at £olian Hall, 
Dr. Fellowes lectured on ‘The Music of the 
Elizabethan Period,’ with special emphasis on Byrd. 
He illustrated his remarks by means of gramophone 
records. 

In the evening, at the same hall, the English 
Singers gave a programme of Elizabethan music to a 
crowded audience. Instrumental items were played 
by Mrs. Gordon Woodhouse and a string sextet of 
students from the R.C.M. 

Peterborough observed the festival on the follow- 
ing day with a special musical service under the 


| the Compline hymn, O Christ, Who art the Light ani 
| Day, Tallis’s // ye love Me, Purcell’s O sing unto th 
| Lord, Sebastian Wesley’s Let us lift up our hearts, 
| Samuel Wesley’s When Israel came out of Egypt, 
| and (a fitting mark of respect to one who served at 
| Peterborough for over fifty years) Haydn Keeton’s 
| Beloved, now are we the sons of God. Mr. Noel 
| Ponsonby, of Ely Cathedral, played on the organ 
| pieces from the Fitzwilliam Virginal Book, and a local 
| string orchestra, mainly amateur, played Byrds 
| Sextet Fantasia and some Purcell, besides accom. 
panying at the evening service. The Cathedral 
| was crowded at both performances. Mr. Coleman 
| had previously lectured on ‘ Byrd’ at Oundle School, 
and two hundred of the boys were at the Festival, 
all provided with copies of the music. Incidentally, 


with fine effect. 

At Rochester and Chatham a three-days’ Byri- 
Weelkes Festival, organized by Mr. Hylton Stewart, 
was held on July 3, 4, and 5. The proceedings 
opened with a lecture by Dr. Fellowes, with 
gramophone illustrations. At the 
July 4, the choir sang Byrd’s four-part Mass, a string 


Mr. Hylton Stewart gave three of Bach’s organ 
works. At Chatham an enthusiastic audience of a 
thousand heard the English Singers in fourteen 
works of Byrd and Weelkes, and seven folk-song 
arrangements by Vaughan Williams. During the 
week Byrd and Weelkes music was sung at all 
services at Rochester Cathedral. The attendance 
throughout the Festival was very large. 

On July 5, at mid-day, at St. Martin-in-the-Fields, 
the English Singers sang a Byrd programme, and an 


On July 6, Evensong with Byrd’s music was sung 
at the Chapel Royal under the direction of Mr. 
Stanley Roper, and on the following day Southwark 
Cathedral kept the feast with a programme of vocal 
and instrumental music, directed by Mr. E. T. Cook 
-—the Mass for five voices, Sacerdotes Domini, Aut 
Verum, Justorum anime, Christ is risen again, Sing 
joyfully, make ye joy, and the Compline hymn ; and 
two String Fantasias. 

A recital of vocal music at Westminster Cathedral 
on the Sunday evening brought a splendid week's 
work to an end. 

At St. John’s School, Leatherhead, a Byrd concert 
was given on July 8—string fantasias, keyboar 
pieces, song, madrigals, and the five-part Mass. 

At Exeter Cathedral Byrd was kept in mind bys 
programme of British music on Thursday, July 1 
when a choir of about a hundred voices, conducted 
by Dr. Ernest Bullock, sang Ave Verum Corfu 
the Compline hymn, and Sing joyfully unto (oi 
The programme also included three of Parry: 
Motets from Songs of Farewell, and Vaugha 
Williams’s Lord, Thou hast been our refuge. Mr 
Gandy Bradford was at the organ, and played Byrd's 








direction of Mr. E. H. Coleman, the Cathedral 
organist. The Cathedral choir was augmented by | 
that of Ely, additional singers coming also from | 
Lincoln, Cambridge, and London. The music was | 
drawn from Byrd and his contemporaries, and| 
included also works from later composers—Purcell, 
the two Wesleys, Walmisley, &c. Curiously, Weelkes, | 
whose tercentenary also falls due this year, had no} 
place in the scheme. The programmes included | 
Tye’s Laudate Nomen Domini, Byrd’s Sing ye to the | 
Lord, The Souls of the Righteous, Ave Verum, and| 





Fantasia in C and works by Darke and Farrar. 
It was only to be expected that the Oriam 
Madrigal Society at its concert on June 26 shoul 
devote the bulk of its programme to Byrd. A repot 
of the concert appears on page 573. nes 
We have received also a number of organ recil 
programmes and choir lists in which Byrd figures~ 
a piece on the organ, an anthem, and so on. omit 
of these come from small towns in the provinces, at 
it is obviously impossible to do more than refer © 





they led the congregation in some familiar hymns | 


Cathedral, on 


sextet played Byrd’s first and second Fantasias, and 


appropriate address was given. ' 
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ightand} no better proof of the genuine and widespread | Xc., of the period, music had a prominent place. 
unto the interest in the Tercentenary than these performances | Sir Richard Terry contributed an article on Byrd, 
+ hearts, of single works by organists and choirs in remote and Dr. G. R. Woodward wrote on Elizabethan 
’ Egypt,{ centres. Space must be found, however, to mention Psalmody. Both articles contained music-type and 
erved at the effort of one enthusiastic organist, who, deter- | other illustrations. The supplement also included a 
Keeton’s mined that his modest programme (an anthem, a/ poem by the Poet Laureate. y 
Ir. Noel carol, an excerpt from the Mass for three voices, and| Finally, the gramophone. The H.M.V. Company, i 
organ | some keyboard music played on the organ) should | with its usual enterprise, came out with a set of in 
d a local include also some string music, and being able to| Byrd records. These were given a hearing to a ‘ 
Byrd’s | raise only two fiddlers, arranged the Sextet as alittle gathering of Press folk during the Tercentenary - 

; accom- trio for two violins and organ! We ought to be| week, with an introduction and commentary by ney 
athedral | shocked, but we aren’t. | Dr, Fellowes. Details will be found in ‘Gramophone Phy 
Coleman ee ps alae | Notes ° (page 562). ‘ 
> School, NEW BYRD PUBLICATIONS | A few pessimists, discussing the Tercentenary, 
Festival, A number of publications made their appearance on | have been heard to opine that when the celebrations 
dentally, or about the date of the Tercentenary. Dr. Fellowes’s | are well over musicians will again become indifferent 
r hymns} William Byrd, a Short Account of his Lifeand Work|to Byrd and his fellows. They base this 

(Oxford University Press, 6s.), tells us all that can be|assumption on the past neglect of the music, 
s’ Byrd-| told of the composer, and gives lists of his works— | forgetting that only a comparatively small portion 
Stewart, | lists which the author admits may not be complete, |has hitherto been available in handy and reliable 
ceedings | but which are none the less amazing. How many of editions. Salient and hopeful facts are that the recent 
es, with} us guessed that more than five hundred of Byrd’s performances were listened to not by small gatherings 
dral, on | works are in existence? The book is not critical ; | of specialists, but by great crowds of average people ; 
a string} the time for nice judgment will come years hence, ! the performers were largely drawn from the same source 
sias, and) when all the music 


available and 
been tested ~ 
performance. 
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in, Sing , ‘ 
nn; ani} Academy in April 
lat—a _ lecture 
‘athedrl} Which was much 
i week's} quoted at the time, 
and which all 
concert} ‘Should read in its 
ceyboard cc form Photo} (Walker, Lincoln. 
I5.). 
nd by a In the way of music the stream of Carnegie Trust/—massed choirs of ordinary singers. Without 
July 1, Publications went on. Other issues were Syrd’s exaggeration, we may say that nothing in recent musical 
ynductei f Organ Book, A Collection of Twenty-one Pieces for the history has so taken hold of the public imagination 
Corpus. Pianoforte (William Reeves), and William Lyrd, as the revival of this Tudor music. It is unthinkable 
nto Goi. Dances Grave and Gay (Winthrop Rogers). Both | that there will be relapse into the old neglect. We 
Parry: these are edited by Margaret H. Glyn. The so- believe the pessimists are wrong, as pessimists 
Vaughas called organ book is unequal in interest, and not generally are. 
ge. Mr much of it is suitable for organ use. It contains 
d Byrds | 2 lot of dull music, with some of real value, musical 
se. and historical—e.g., the variations on As / went 0, We give above, by kind permission of the Editor of 
Orian | Walsingham. The editor gives registration marks 7%e¢ Lincoln Leader, a reproduction of a photograph of 
6 should | for the organ; the music is on two staves. The the Byrd memorial tablet unveiled at Lincoln Cathedral 
A report other collection is smaller—twelve pieces—and more on July 4. After the unveiling the choir sang Byrd’s 
interesting. It contains several delightful little! 7ystorum anime. The cost of the tablet has been 
n recital | Works, together with some that remind us of the fact ‘defrayed out of the proceeds of the Tercentenary 
igures— that Byrd was but feeling his way on the keyboard. | service held at Lincoln last month. 
Some Many admirable articles appeared in the daily and 
ces, ani § Weekly press. Zhe Queen even rose to the occasion 
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with an Elizabethan number (July 5), in which, side 
by side with matter dealing with dress, architecture, 


The second instalment of the Mendelssohn letters is 
unavoidably held over. 
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Occasional Wotes 


The encore question still crops up. A reader in 
Philadelphia writes suggesting that we should ‘ beard 
Sir Thomas Beecham and the other great London 
conductors in their dens, quietly, over the telephone, 
and ask each one if he is willing to abolish encores 
provided his confréres do the same.’ Our corre- 
spondent adds that Stokowski, conductor of the 
Philadelphia Orchestra, ‘simply announced some 
years ago that encores would not be given, and they 
are not. Audiences accepted the fiat without demur, 
and, as a result, applause for a soloist is now 
evidence of appreciation, not of a demand for more.’ 
We do not feel disposed to do any bearding. The 
encorists are invariably in the minority; if con- 
ductors will not respect the wishes of the major 
part of their audiences, they are not likely to be 
moved by mere editors. 


But at least one conductor is likely to make a 
move in the matter of encores. At the annual 
meeting of the Hallé Concerts Society, on June 26, 
the subject came up during the discussion of a 
suggestion that concerts should be shorter. Mr. 
Walter Butterworth asked if the Executive could not 
do something to ‘damp down the craze for encores,’ 
and the chairman’s reply was ‘Yes.’ He pointed 
out that Richter in his day forbade encores, and 
he was sure that Mr. Hamilton Harty would agree 
that next season ‘no encores’ would be the rule. 
We are not usually anxious that what Manchester 
thinks to-day, London should think to-morrow ; but 
in this case we are. 

Meanwhile we understand that at Dame Clara 
Butt’s last concert at the Albert Hall, encores 
were even more plentiful than usual, the concert 
ending so late that ‘Quex’ of the Avening News 
drew a _ touching picture of elderly ladies, 
unable to obtain a *bus or cab, supporting one 
another’s fainting steps to South Kensington Station 
hard on midnight. 

Weare not a bit sympathetic. These agéd crones 
have lived long enough to know that an orgy of encores, 
like any other form of dissipation, must be paid for. 

Reverting for a moment to the Hallé Concerts 
meeting, we note that next year it is proposed 
to revive the practice of giving the time of each 
piece on the programme. Here is another point 
in which London orchestral concerts might well 
follow Manchester, especially as it would assist the 
conductor in refusing encores and in cutting short 
the absurdly protracted recalls of soloists. 


The mention of applause-eating soloists reminds 
us that Paderewski set a good example at his 
two recitals. More than once, with a dignified 
gesture, he quelled the storm and went on with his 
playing. And above all, he has our admiration for 
the crushing way in which he ignored a laurel wreath 
at his first recital. This wreath business has become 
ludicrous. There is point in a wreath that may 
be worn on the head, the place where the wreath 
ought to go, but an affair like a_ cart-wheel 
suggests either a head abnormally swollen (even 
for a soloist) or use as a girdle for a 7o-in. waist. 
We have seen musicians—among others, Stravinsky 
—solemnly standing on the platform holding such a 
wreath. Only two, in our experience, have realised 
the absurdity of the thing, and risen to the occasion. 
Both were pianists: Pachmann grinned through the 








wreath, as throughahorse-collar ; Paderewski ignored 
his, and the cart-wheel of greenery was borne of 
ingloriously by an attendant. At his second recital 
an attempt was made to present Paderewski with a 
bouquet, but again he turned a blind eye, and the 
crushed donor had to be content with leaving it op 
the edge of the platform. 

Everybody knows that the Bouquet business js 
largely engineered. We have seen débitantes 
smothered with floral tributes after a mediocre 
performance of their first song. When half-baked 
artists compound this sort of felony, it is time for 
the really big singers and players to return to 
simplicity. 


In March, 1921, we gave a short account of the 
excellent work done by the organization then known 
as ‘Village and Country Town Concerts.’ From a 
circular just received, we learn that the scheme is 
flourishing, and now works in connection with 
County Education authorities in various parts of 
England and Scotland, the word ‘School’ being 
added to the title. Asa good example of the Society’s 
work in this way, we mention that during various 
tours in Scotland last autumn, school concerts were 
given at Dumbarton, Wick, and Thurso, to audiences 
averaging about a thousand. This enterprise is 
so successful that the Society has been asked to tour 
in Caithness, Sutherland, and Ross-shire, during the 
present month. 

Among other admirable features in the work is the 
use made, whenever practicable, of local choirs and 
orchestras. In this, and in other ways, the ground 
is prepared for the organization of Competition 
Festivals. Although the Society has existed only 
about four years, eighty tours have been made, with 
a total of about a thousand concerts and (a notable 
fact) nearly five thousand engagements of profes- 
sional artists. We wish space allowed us to give 
details of the working of this excellent scheme. 
We have had some personal experience of its 
results, and warmly commend it to the notice of 
readers. The honorary organizers are Miss Mary 
Paget, 20, Clarendon Road, W.11, and the Rev. 
Walpole E. Sealy, Fonthill, East Grinstead, Sussex, 
from whom all particulars may be had. 


The Promenade concerts begin on August 11, and 
will be continued until October 20. Among the new, or 
almost new works by British composers, are Holst’s 
Fugal Overture, and the Fugal Concerto for flute, 
oboe, and strings; Armstrong Gibbs’s orchestral 
poem, A Vision of Night, a Pianoforte Concerto by 
Dorothy Howell, and a Memorial Suite for pianoforte 
and orchestra by Walford Davies. Novelties from 
abroad include a Suite by Eric Korngold, a Violin 
Concerto by Dohnanyi, a Suite by Milhaud, and a 
Pianoforte Concerto by Pfitzner. The full list of 
new works is unusually interesting. 

Among the soloists are practically all who count, 
with the exception of four singers who are under the 
Boosey ban, because, as members of the British 
National Opera Company, they took part in a perform- 
ance that was given to all the world and his wife per 
wireless. It is conceivable that a boycott of broad- 
casting artists by a solid front of concert-givers and 
agents might be effective, but we cannot see the point 
or justice of this action against four singers who 
performed not as individuals, but merely as part of a 
company that had contracted to allow a certail 
performance to be broadcast. Faced with the 
alternatives of breaking faith with the B.N.O.C. and 
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of being boycotted by Messrs. Chappell, the singers 
naturally stood by their company. The vocal side of 
the ‘ Proms.’ has usually been weak, and it can ill spare 
such singers as Edna Thornton, Maggie Teyte, 
Robert Radford, and Tudor Davies. 

However, the orchestra is after all the main thing, 
and as the voca! solos usually consist of faded 
operatic airs in the first part of the programme and 
ballad-samples in the second, hearers will have no 
difficulty in persuading themselves that it does not 
matter so very much who sings them. 


The only other point in the scheme that calls for 
comment is the visit of the Halifax Glee and 
Madrigal Society, which is announced to sing on 
October 10 and 11. This introduction of some 
first-class a cappella singing is particularly welcome 
just now, when so large a proportion of the musical 
public has been hearing, or singing in, Byrd 
festivals. Moreover, there is no better relief in an 
orchestral programme than unaccompanied singing. 
Often we find the orchestra playing in every item of 
a long programme, even the vocal solos being drawn 
from operas and accompanied by the full band. A 
good vocal quartet, or better still, a choir, would not 
only provide just the right relief to the ear ; it would 
also switch the audience on to a strongly contrasted 
type of music. 

We have been favoured with a draft of the choir’s 
selections. On Wednesday, October to, the first 
half of the programme will contain Bach’s Sing ye to 
the Lord, and the second half a group of works by 
Palestrina, di Lasso, Byrd, and Weelkes. On the 
following evening the choir will give a somewhat 
lighter and more varied selection, singing in the first 
half items by Wilbye, Bateson, Marenzio, Balfour 
Gardiner, Armstrong Gibbs, and Max Bruch, and 
in the second drawing on Peerson, Benet, Morley, 
Peter Warlock, Holst, and Bantock— altogether 
about forty minutes’ work each evening. We hope 
and believe that our friends from Halifax will have 
no cause to complain of London’s alleged ‘apathy’ to 
choral singing. 


The Italian Committee of the International 
Society for Contemporary Music asks us to publish 
the following letter : 


[Copy] 
To THE HONOURABLE PRESIDENT, 
THE INTERNATIONAL SOCIETY FOR 
CONTEMPORARY Music, LONDON. 


S1R,—The programme compiled at Zurich for the 
Festival of modern music to be held this year at 
Salzburg has given rise in Italy to nothing less than 
amazement. 

We had considered it an honour to submit to the 
choice of the Commission all those musical works 
which for material, or zesthetic reasons, seemed most 
adapted to represent at Salzburg, among those of other 
nations, the artistic effort of the younger Italian 
musicians during the last ten years. 

But instead we have been compelled with deep 
chagrin to note that, for the second time, Italy is to be 
represented at Salzburg under conditions of obvious 
inferiority, thus giving rise to the impression that our 
school of composers is incapable of producing anything 
of real importance in the field of chamber music. 

Under these conditions we consider it our duty to state 
that the Italian group herewith withdraws all its works 
from the coming Festival at Salzburg, and prefers to 
abstain from any sort of collaboration at that musical 
manifestation. This decision has been taken with 














regret, but we consider it only compatible with the 

dignity of a schooi which, though young, is none the 

less generally considered as one of the first in Europe. 
With the expression of our respectful consideration, 


THE ITALIAN CoMMITTEE: (Signed) Franco Alfano, 
Alfredo Casella, Victor de Sabata, G. Francesco 
Malipiero, Bernardino Molinari, Ildebrando 
Pizzetti, Ottorino Respighi, Guido M. Gatti 
(National Delegate). 


Rome, /une 15, 1923. 


_ Since the above has appeared in various English 
journals, the secretary to the International has 
written to the Press stating that : 


The Committee of the Contemporary Music Centre 
(which is the British National Section of the Inter- 
national Society for Contemporary Music) formally 
expresses its acceptance of the programmes drawn up 
for the Salzburg Festival by the International Jury, 
namely, MM. Ansermet, Caplet, Scherchen, and 
Wellesz. The jury was appointed by the International 
Conference of Delegates held in London, January, 1923, 
and it was clearly laid down that the music should be 
selected by the Jury solely on its artistic merits, without 
any reference to nationality. The British Section is of 
opinion that it is the duty of the whole International 
Society to remain loyal to its own constitutional 
obligations. It is determined to co-operate to the best 
of its power with the other sections of the International 
Society to make the Salzburg Festival an unqualified 
success, 


The Music Bulletin for July clears the ground by 
statement from which we quote the following : 


» 


The British works to be performed are: Rhapsody 
for flute, cor anglais, string quartet, bass, and two 
voices (Arthur Bliss) ; Va/ses Bourgeotses for pianoforte 
duet (Lord Berners) ; String Quartet (W. T. Walton). 
° Mr. Walton’s (Quartet is a work of severely 
contrapuntal eharacter, and met with unfavourable 
criticism from certain quarters. The suggestion has 
also been made that it was unsuitable for per- 
formance at Salzburg, as being not representative of 
British music. 

Mr. Walton’s Quartet was chosen by the Inter- 
national Jury, and there is no appeal from their 
decisions. But, to those who have not followed the 
progress of the International Society from_ its 
foundation, it should be pointed out that the Society 
was formed for the encouragement of music of 
pioneer tendencies. These tendencies cannot be 
defined in the formal phraseology of a statute ; but 
the intentions of the young Viennese composers who 
took the first steps towards founding the Society are 
stil! an unwritten law which the Society is bound in 
honour to respect. It was never the Society’s inten- 
tion that the Salzburg Festival should exhibit music 
that was ‘representative’ of separate countries: its 
object was to exhibit pioneer work, regardless of 
nationality. 


This is just where we think the Society has made 
a mistake—that is, if it wishes to be backed up by 
public interest. Only very few people are interested 
in the work of the so-called pioneers. We say 
‘ so-called,’ because the idea of young Walton being 
more of a pioneer than (say) Holst or Bax is ludicrous. 
Presumably the international jury regards him as 
being in the van on the strength of his writing 
experiments rather than music. The Society 
should change its title, seeing that its programmes 
cannot be said to represent contemporary music, but 
only one small section of it. Why not ‘International 
Society for Pioneer Music?’ There would then be no 
room for misunderstanding. 
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As was to be expected, the Po//y case, now 
drawing to its close in the Law Courts, gave ample 
opportunity for judicial humour. The brand proved 
to be even more desolating than usual, as will be seen 
from the following samples delivered by Mr. Justice 
Astbury. All were received with laughter, of course : 

What is a harpsichord ? 

I can tell a waltz from a dirge. 

There are not two musicians who ever thought or 
talked alike. 

Is ‘tonic harmony’ something to brace you up ? 

Facts seem too prosaic and commonplace 
musicians to bother about. 

Further, we had justice and counsel comparing 
musical scores, and brilliantly remarking that they 
appeared to be alike ‘as the dots seemed to come in 
the same places’ (more dutiful laughter), and there 
were pathetic complaints that musicians ‘ seemed to 
talk a language of their own.’ Very little of the 
humour is apparent on paper, so we must assume that 
it wasn’t exactly what the learnéd justice said, but the 
funny way he said it. As for the ignorance of 
musical history and terminology shown, if it was 
real, most educated persons would be ashamed of 
it; if assumed, it belongs to a type of humour 
that was on its last legs when most of these 
Polly ‘wits’ were very young indeed. If musicians 
‘talk a language of their own,’ it is only what 
the practisers of every art and craft do—lawyers 
perhaps most of all. But barristers or judges 
concerned in highly technical cases always ‘get up’ 
the terminology thoroughly, except when the matter 
concerned is music—ignorance of which ought to 
be a matter of disgrace to any person of average 
intelligence and education. 

It seems to us that the ignorance, real or assumed, 
of those responsible for the conduct of this case 
raises the question as to whether, for trials of the 
kind, a jury of musicians should not be empanelled. 
(By the by, how is it that throughout the hearing 
everybody spoke of ‘Gay’s music,’ and ignored poor 
old Pepusch ?) 


for 





We have just been reading, with astonishment, the 
following in the J/usical News : 

. . the average public schoolboy of to-day has 
nothing but the liveliest contempt for music. His ideas 
are bounded by ‘Ours is a nice house, ours is,’ and 
on the South, the East, and the West by some equally 
famous song. It will probably take as long to get 
music into the public school as a very real part of the 
curriculum as it did to introduce science. 

The best answer to this is the following programme 
of the midsummer concert given at Oundle School 
on June 23: 


Part I. 
*The Wand of Youth,’ First Suite ... Elgar 
The Orchestra. 
Pianoforte Solo— Rhapsody in G minor Brahms 


A. C. Dugard. 
Chorus—‘ Song of our Fathers’ Rutland Boughton 
The Chorus and Orchestra. 
Flute Solo—‘ Carnival of Venice’ (with variations) 
S. Hatton. HT. Nicholson 
Treble Unison Songs— 
(a) ‘A Paris ou La Rochelle’ 
(4) * Praise’ : 3 : 
The Junior School Singing Class. 
Violin Solo—‘ La Précieuse’ Couperin-Kreisler 
O. W. Roskill. 
Song—‘ Linden Lea’ (Dorset Folk-song) 
R. Vaughan Williams 
P. G. Waters. 
Pianoforte Solo—‘ La Cathédrale engloutie’ C. Dedussy 
P. E. Vernon. 


Traditional 
G. LZ Dyson 





ParT II. 


Quartet No, 6, in B flat, Op. 18 (two violins, viola, 
and ’cello) Beethoven 
First movement—Allegro con brio. 
O. W. Roskill, H. D. Molesworth, W. I. Hamilton, 
H. G. B. Dickinson. 
Clarinet Solo—Spanish Dances Nos. 3 and 5 
Cc. G. L. Gamlen. Voszkowski 
Treble Unison Songs— 
(a) ‘La Torpille et la Baleine’ 4 udran 
(4) * The Sea-King’... C. V. Stanford 
The Junior School Singing Class. 
Violoncello Solo—Gavotte in D... <n 
H. G. B. Dickinson. 
Songs—(a) ‘ As ever I saw’ 
(6) ‘Hope the Hornblower’ 
P. N. Ellaway. 
Pianoforte Solo—‘ Danse Negre’ 
Hon. J. W. Weir. 


... Popper 


...Leter Warlock 
... John Ireland 


Cyril Scott 


Madrigals— 
(a) ‘ This sweet and merry month’ William Byrd 
(4) ‘Aprilis in my Mistress’ Face’ 7homas Morley 
We frequently receive programmes of public school 
concerts on*the same level, and we publish this 
specimen merely because it is the only one just now 
available. It should be added that the Oundle 
chorus mustered about two hundred and the orchestra 
about fifty, and that the programme contained some 
excellent notes. The fact that the general public 
is content to go on repeating the old charges 
against public schools for their neglect of music 
makes it more than ever necessary that musical 
journals should give them credit for the immense 
improvement of late years. We have more than 
once received suggestions that programmes of 
public school concerts should be published in our 
columns, and we think the matter is of sufficient 
public interest to make the step advisable. We shall 
be glad, therefore, if those responsible will send us 

programmes. 


From the Sunday Express report of the Handel 
Festival : 

Dr. Coward had brought a large contingent of 
choristers down from the North, and probably was 
largely responsible for the clear enunciation of the choir. 

There were only about two thousand Londoners helping 
these three hundred Yorkshire singers, so clearly the 
credit should go North. Later in this report we read: 

Some of the attacks at times were sluggish. 

In regard to this sluggishness, of course, Yorkshire 
is not mentioned, so the discredit goes to the usual 
address—South. 


Mr. Robert Lorenz’s trenchant article in the Dail) 
Telegraph of July 7, brought forth a batch of letters. 
There is no mistaking the general feeling that the 
neglect of Elgar’s orchestral music is a scandal, though 
there is considerable difference of opinion as to the 
cause. We note that one correspondent in the 
Daily Telegraph drags out the old bogey of the 
performing fee. As we showed in an article 
this subject in the Musical Times of January, 192), 
the performing fee is not to blame. On only four 0 
the orchestral works published by Messrs. Novello 
is there a fee—the two Symphonies, Fa/s/aff, and the 
Violoncello Concerto. Arethe Violin Concerto, Inthe 
South, and the /ntroduction and Allegro for string 
played nearly as often as they should be? Eve 
the Enigma Variations are far less heard tha 
much inferior and less popular music, Clearly the 
fact of there being no fee does not help thes 
works. On the other hand, the Violin Concert 
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| 
performed before the war, 
despite the performing fee. The fee was taken off 
in 1914, since when the work has been rarely 
played. No less clearly, the remission of the fee 
does not necessarily increase a work’s chance of 
performance. Finally, there is the fact that Elgar’s 
No. 1 received during the two years that followed 
its publication more performances than any other 
modern Symphony. The fee was no obstacle then, 
and is not an insuperable one now, despite the 
economic difficulties of concert-giving. 


was very frequently 


Readers will remember that the Income Tax 
authorities recently sent a return-form to Mr. John 
Gay, Lyric Theatre, Hammersmith, where The 
Beggar's Opera is running. A few more ‘howlers’ 
of the kind should be placed on record. During the 
Byrd Festival week a letter arrived at £olian 
Hall addressed to Wm. Byrd, Esq., advertising the 
merits of a restaurant near by. Not long since a 
song recital was given in which Dowland figured 
largely ; a few days later a letter arrived at the Hall 
for Wm. Dowland, Esq., bearing samples of 
‘lyrics’ for setting; and the Wusical Courier in 
April last published the facsimile of a letter addressed 
to Mr. Richard Wagner at the Boston Opera House 
couched in the following terms : 

181, River Street, 
Winchindon, Mass. 
Mr. Richard Wagner, 

Respected and Admired Sir, 

I am sending you by same mail my song, ‘I Wonder 

If There ’s a Place in Heaven For Me,’ and would you 

kindly look it over. It requires drama to be sung as it 

should, and I thank you. Respectfully Yours, 
April 2, 1923. Mrs. GEORGIANA S. BuRT. 








Rew Music 
ities: MUSIC 


Not many of us think of Benjamin Dale as a choral 
writer, yet in his exquisite Before the Paling of the 
Stars, written twelve years ago, he showed an unusual 
certainty of touch in dealing with an exacting medium. 
Eyebrows may go up at the word ‘exacting.’ 
‘Surely anybody can write for a chorus?’ Unfor- 
tunately almost anybody does, with uncomfortable 
results that only the singers themselves fully realise. 
Mr. Dale has waited a long while before producing 
his second important choral work—A Song of Praise 
(Novello), and in the meantime we have seen com- 
posers treating voices in all sorts of experimental 
ways, often with little knowledge of their possibilities, 
and with even less of their limitations. A Song of| 
Praise shows an acute perception of both, and on 
that ground, as well as on the score of its fine quality 
as music, it may fairly be put among the pick of 
choral works produced during recent years. 

The composer takes for text the first three verses 
of Psalm xxvii. (‘The Lord is my light and my 
salvation’), the first of Psalm Ixxxix. (‘My song 
shall be alway of the loving-kindness of the Lord’), 
and the twelfth of Psalm Ixxii. (‘For he shall 
deliver the poor’), and two stanzas of a hymn 
by Heber (‘O Saviour, with protecting care’). 
He writes for full modern orchestra, and the choir 
is frequently divided into eight, and sometimes 
even more, parts. The work falls roughly into two 
sections—the first expressive of confidence in the 
Divine protection, the second a blend of prayer 





and thanksgiving. Fine contrast is provided by the 


broad diatonic theme of the opening, with its bold, 
vigorous development, and the passage dealing with 
the verse ‘When mine enemies pressed sore upon me, 
they stumbled and fell.’ This latter section gradually 
develops a splendid climax, in which the opening 
phrase is treated by double choir. From the full 
close, f/f, in D major, an expressive theme in B flat 
emerges, brief contrapuntal treatment of which leads 
to a beautiful melody for soprano semi-chorus to the 
words ‘ My song shall be alway of the loving-kindness 
of the Lord,’ the theme being taken up by the 
remainder of the semi-chorus, with tenor and bass 
chorus singing as a counter-theme the Heber hymn to 
the chorale melody £s zs¢ das heil uns kommen 
her. (It is a pity the metre did not allow of 
the choice of a well-known English hymn melody: 
a search through metrical indexes shows there 
is not one standard tune of 8.8.8.8.7.) There are 
eight pages of this quiet, reflective duet between 
the semi-chorus and the tenor and bass chorus, the 
orchestra meanwhile adding a rich and independent 
background. The result is a musical texture that 
suggests the Bach of the best of the cantatas, not 
merely because of its complexity, but because of the 
ease and finish of the writing and the intimate and 
expressive character of the music. A brief passage 
for orchestra alone leads to the second verse of the 
hymn, started by chorus in unison, and continued in 
eight-part writing. A beautiful touch during the 
close of the chorale is the recapitulation, by the semi- 
chorus, of the opening passages of this section, ‘ My 
song shall be alway of the loving-kindness of the 


Lord.’ The work ends with fianissimo ‘hosannas’ 
and ‘amens,’ with chorus and _ semi-chorus 
subdivided, so that the writing is for sixteen 


parts. A Song of Praise calls for a large and 
skilful choir, but it has the advantage of needing no 
soloists. Though written for a church occasion (the 
two hundred and sixty-ninth Annual Festival of the 
Sons of the Clergy at St. Paul’s Cathedral) its length 
and difficulty place it outside the anthem class. Itis 
a work rather for the big provincial festival, or for 
special musical services by Cathedral choirs, and its 
suitability for these occasions is due to its not very 
common merit of appealing noless to the average 
audience by its beauty and expressive quality than to 
the performers by the excellence of its writing. 


Weil-equipped female-voice choirs who wish to 
take part in the revival of our old madrigal music 
find difficulty in obtaining works written for S.S.A.A., 
so there should be a welcome for some arrangements 
of standard madrigals. John E. West has made 
S.S.A.A, versions of Morley’s Mow 7s the month of 
maying, What saith my dainty darling, and My bonny 
lass she smileth, and Gibbons’s The silver swan, and 
H. Elliot Button has done the same with Edwards’s 
In going to my lonely bed (Novello). It need hardly 
be said that these arrangements call for good 
first trebles, as that part necessarily lies high, a 
transposition up a minor third having been made in 
some cases. But ahigh first treble part is far less 
of a problem fhan a low second alto, and the 
arrangers have done well to bear in mind the fact 
that real contraltos are rare birds, at all events in 
choirs. The music altogether lies comfortably for 
all the voices. These versions of some of the most 
delightful of our old madrigals are capital additions 
to the rather scanty repertory of first-rate music for 
unaccompanied women’s voices. No higher praise 
can be given to the arrangers than to say that the 
works are so natural and effective in their new 
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shape that they might well pass for originals instead 
of transcriptions. Nothing better could be found to 
serve as test-pieces for the advanced women’s choirs 
in competition festivals. If there be purists who 
object to such arrangements, they may be reminded 
that many old choral works were written for use 
either by male or female voices, and even for 
instrumental performance ad /iditum. The only test 
is that of effectiveness, and from it these versions 
emerge easily. 

Mr. Button has added yet one more to the list of 
fine madrigals he has transcribed—Thomas Tomkins’s 
See, see the shepherds queen, a genial affair for 
S.S.A.T.B. 

So great a flood of small choral works in the shape 
of unison songs for school use and two- and three- 
part songs for female voices have descended on this 
reviewer during the past few weeks that anything 
like detailed consideration is impossible. Edward 
Arnold has issued a big batch of such songs 
by Bantock, Roy Thompson, Henry Ley, George 
Dyson, Charles Wood, Alec Rowley, Armstrong 
Gibbs, and Thomas F. Dunhill. They are generally 
well up to the standard of the earlier issues of the 
series. From the Oxford University Press comes 
the first fruits of yet another venture of the kind— 
The Oxford Choral Songs, under the general 
editorship of Dr. W. G. Whittaker, whose name is a 
guarantee that complacent convention will be given 
a wide berth. He starts with a strong team of 
composers—F rank Bridge, Cyril Rootham, Percival 
Garratt, Stanford, Peter Warlock, Gerrard Williams, 
himself, and others. A notable feature is the high 
quality of the texts. There is no better omen than 
the present-day tendency to draw on our best poets, 
old and new, for children’s songs in place of the milk 
and water twaddle that was formerly thought 
suitable for this purpose. Indeed, the swing of the 
pendulum is perhaps going a little too far; we 
sometimes find composers making the mistake of 
giving babes strong meat instead of improving the 
quality of the milk. In the matter of music, as of 
words, a measure of simplicity seems to be desirable 
in catering for children, and I am bound to say that 
the simplest of these settings seem to be the best. 
Moreover it must not be forgotten that the 
accompanists of children’s choirs are as a rule not 
expert pianists, nor are they likely to be at home with 
the latest and most fashionable harmonic pungencies. 
I find myself wondering what the average school 
choir and pianist will make of some of Mr. 
Warlock’s flights—for example, the introduction 
to Rest, sweet Nymphs, wherein we find the right 
hand playing a chord of D minor while the 
left has a chord of C flat, and the tortuous 
and involved pianoforte part in the setting of 
Fletcher’s S/eef—a setting that suggests an uneasy 
couch. Such extreme cases apart, this is a series 
that should be examined by teachers of school choirs. 
By the way, I note a striking thematic coincidence 
in Edgar Bainton’s Ring out, wild bel/s ; the opening 
phrase is identical with that of the well-known 
Gounod setting, and the second and fourth phrases 
are also so nearly like Gounod that the whole 
verse bears a startling resemblance. This is no 
disparagement of a vigorous setting that is refresh- 
ingly free from the conventionality that usually goes 
with musical references to bells. 

The Oxford University Press issues also a set of 
Choral Songs from the Old Masters—twenty-six 
transcriptions from the English lutenists by Peter 





Warlock and Philip Wilson, and a series of airs from 
Purcell and Handel, edited and arranged by D; 
Whittaker. Of the charm of the lutenist songs ther 
is no need to speak, but the amorous nature of som 
of the poems rule them out for school use. Still 
when we have left these for the teachers, ther 
remain for the children such excellent things x 
Dowland’s Fine knacks for ladies, Campion’s Neve 
weather-beaten sail, and a few others. Teacher 
should miss no opportunity for introducing suitable 
examples of this old music to the children. Th 
Purcell arrangements are perhaps the best things in 
all this parcel. It was a happy thought of Dr 
Whittaker to string a series of them together in th 
shape of a cantata called Zhe Moon, with sensibk 
and singable words by Charles Williams. I am no 
convinced, however, that Mr. Williams need have 
indulged in so much word-repetition. The preface 
expresses the view that the Purcellian flavour occasion. 
ally depends on such repetition, but tunes so attractive 
as.these are surely independent of a mannerism tha 
is‘ annoying to-day, when we no longer think tha 
so long as the tune has a right good swing i 
doesn’t much matter what words we sing. Theain 
and duets that make up this little cantata are tok 
hau- separately. Dr. Whittaker has here done a 
capital bit of work on behalf of Purcell’s memory. 
I should add that the pieces are taken from seven ol 
the stage works. The Handel numbers are als 
salvage work, though the material was not in suc 
urgent need of rescue. Choirs should enjoy the 
Minuet from Aerenice (set to words by Clifford Ba 
and the lovely long-drawn-out ‘O sleep,’ from Semel 

Rutland Boughton’s Beth/ehem made so mani 
friends last winter that Messrs. Curwen have done 
well to issue in separate form the arrangements 0 
old carols which were so popular a feature of th 
work. There are four, all for s.A.T.B.—/mn the ending 
of the year, The Holly and the Ivy (not the rather 
melancholy well-known tune, but a_ sprightl 
ditty that at once takes us captive), Zhe first greil 
joy, and O come, all ye faithful. These delightfi 


‘settings should be in great request at Christmas 


concerts and carol services. Cyril Rootham ha 
made a striking arrangement for mixed voicts 
unaccompanied ‘of an old Scots ballad, Zhe fue 
sisters o Binnorie; it needs a good choir. The son 
of those Volga Boatmen is almost as much over 
worked as the boatmen themselves appear to havt 
been ; here is Granville Bantock, with an arrange 
ment for T.T.4.B. that abates nothing of its depressin{ 
character. The two last-named songs are publishe! 
by Curwen. H. G. 


VIOLIN MUSIC 

The great majority of the violin pieces we hat 
received in the past month are intended for beginners 
Clearly there are not a few who are ready to tea 
the young idea how to play a melody, and ther 
should also be a good market for such wares, sin 
many master the preliminary stage although few 
far beyond it. Yet if we are to judge by the mus 
at hand we should be driven to the conclusion thi 
these grammarians of the violin form a class apat 
utterly impervious to the ideas which prevail evey 
where else. Simplicity is, of course, a primal 
consideration in dealing with the young and ine 
perienced. But it is of the greatest importance © 
understand first what simplicity means. It woulda 
simplify matters, for instance, if we were to teae 
children to walk on one leg at a time. And theres 

(Continued on page 561.) 
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Psalms Ixvii. 5, 6 ; Acts xiv. 17; 
Psalms civ. 14, 15; Joel ii, 22, 24, 26. Music by Perey EK. FietcHEer 


Loxypon: NOVELLO AND COMPANY, Limitep; NEw York: THE H. W. GRAY CO. SoLE AGENTS FOR THE U.S.A. 
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(Continued from page 552.) From the Oxford University Press come 
said little to be gained and much to be lost—in my opinion | further important numbers of the Tudor Church 
==: —by denuding music intended for beginners of all| music series. The Great Service of William Byrd, 
that could make it interesting. M. Leo Portnoff’s|including Venite, Te Deum, Benedictus, Kyrie, 
Concertinos (Bosworth), for instance, do not|Creed, Magnificat, and Nunc dimittis, appears in 
let give an impression of simplicity, but of grim deter- | one volume (6s.), and the Te Deum and Benedictus 
mination to avoid at all costs anything of real| are also issued in a separate volume (1s. 92). This 
=e artistic worth and interest. The great masters| magnificent work, which contains much elaborate 
a never interpreted simplicity in this way. Some| part-writing for double choir, is of course not for the 
” movements of Schubert’s Sonatinas for pianoforte | average parish church. The Magnificat and Nunc 
and violin are not more difficult technically than | dimittis from the same composer’s second Service 
M. Portnoff’s Concertinos, yet their interest, their | are for five voices (S.A.A.T.B.). They contain parts for 
— charm never fails. Now, if the genius of Schubert | solovoices, and have an organ accompaniment. The 
=a cannot be expected to blossom again in others, the} writing is mainly harmonic in style, and the works 
example of Schubert can and should be followed.|should present no difficulties to the average, well- 
There is nothing to be gained by making the| trained choir, able to cope with the divided alto part. 
let beginner study a piece instead of technical exercises Two other works by Byrd are the splendid Motet 
unless that piece contributes in some slight degree for five voices (S.S.A.T.B.), O guam  gloriosum 
S- towards the development of taste and imagination.|(Ji7zo can tell the glory), with an English text 
aa The Sir MJiniatures of C. Bohm (Bosworth) are by A. Ramsbotham, and the Preces, Responses, and 
| rather more advanced and have a more obvious/Litany reduced to four parts (S.A.T.B.) from the 
let bearing on technique. By the way, the fingering in original S.A.A.T.B., by P. Cc. Buck. The extreme 
the third bar, last line of /#fermeszo, needs| parts of the very beautiful Litany are from a MS. 
correction. in Ely Cathedral Library; the alto part and the 

Very different from these are Rutland Boughton’s | tenor plainsong have been supplied. 
: 4 Celtic Prelude for pianoforte, violin, and violoncello,| Under the editorship of Dr. Fellowes, the S.P.C.K. 
¢ | and B, J. Dale’s ?runed/a for violin and pianoforte | jssues in its Church Music Society Reprints series 





both Augener). Neither is very difficult, yet| the anthem, 7zach me, O Lord, set to music in free 
the matter is always tasteful, delicately finished, | chant form by Byrd. This expressive little work is 
| and attractive. Even players of very moderate] for alternate solo and chorus (S.S.A.T.B.), and is 
—e-} | skill could tackle them with fair hope of over-| quite simple. ” . 
_ coming their difficulties and with the certainty that} Two works from Cumtiones by Byrd and Tallis 
this music will repay study and concentration. (1575) come from Bosworth. O God, Who makest 
F. B. | souls to shine is an adaptation by Sir Frederick 
Bridge of the words of the well-known hymn by 
CHURCH MUSIC Bishop Armstrong to music by Thomas Tallis. This 
Z Some recently-issued Church music should prove | effective little hymn-anthem is for s.S.A.T.b., and is 
| | of more than ordinary interest to choirmasters and | not difficult. Byrd’s fine Motet for five voices, Zord, 
clergy. Particularly valuable is a series of new| ow long wilt Thou be angry (Emendemus in melius), 
services and canticles for unison singing published | also edited by Sir Frederick, was, we are reminded, 
by the Oxford University Press (Humphrey Milford) |included in the volume of Cathedral Music by 
under the title of Oxford Church Music. The!Dr. William Hayes which was edited by his son, 
ae general editor is Dr. W. G. Whittaker, and the con-| Dr. Philip Hayes, after his father’s death, Dr. Philip 
—| tributors include Sir Charles Stanford, Dr. E. C. | evidently found this in MS. among his father’s papers, 
——" | Bairstow, and Dr. Bullock. The first two of these} and concluded it was his composition, It has often 
| composers have written Morning, Evening, and| been included in Cathedral lists as Lord, how long 
‘Communion Services, and Dr. Bullock an Evening | (Hayes). It is here transposed a third lower than in 
. | Service, Sir Charles Stanford’s Morning setting | the Hayes volume, and expression marks and time 
—=J includes the Jubilate as well as the Benedictus, but in| directions are added. 








his Communion Service the Benedictusand Agnus Dei| The same publishers send also Sir Frederick 
are omitted. Dr. Bairstow’s setting in E flat has an| Bridge’s melodiously written anthem, O send out Thy 
editor’s note pointing out that the music may be sung | /ég/¢, for A.T.B., and a short, full anthem, Ade 
either by men or women, or by both. Antiphonal| ot Thou Thy face, by Niccolo A, Zingarelli (1752- 
> singing can be arranged between men and women, men | 1837) ; the latter is for unaccompanied singing, and is 
=——}j | and boys, choir and congregation, or between a few| very simple, All these works from Bosworth’s, by 
voicesand the whole choir. By following certain simple | the way, appear to have been issued some years ago. 
directions it is possible to play the accompaniment| Some new numbers of the ‘York Series’ (Banks, 
on an instrument without pedals. Notwithstanding| York) include an effective setting in B flat of 
this fact, the organ part contains some remarkably | the Magnificat and Nunc dimittis, by T. Tertius 
‘ free writing and is full of interest, incidentally | Noble, a setting of the same canticles for voices, 
— providing more than one opportunity for the| organ, and two trumpets by G. T. Francis, and some 
= elective use of the Tuba. Another setting of the| anthems by the first-named composer. Aut now 
Evening Canticles in the same series, by F. H. Shera, | thus saith the Lord, with its bold, diatonic writing, 
may also be recommended. It is simpler than any of | should be easily effective. Save Lord, o* we perish, 
the above, and contains optional harmonized sections. | written for the Winnipeg Male- Voice Choir (1.T.8.B.), 
— Now that so many of our leading Church composers | provides for some dramatic effects. It is also 
= are writing simple, musicianly works for unison and | arranged for S.A.T.B. In the same series appears 
, congregational singing there should be no excuse for} Lancelot G. Bark’s gracefully written anthem for 
‘N¢ performance of weak, indifferent stuff even in| two treble voices, Come to our dark nature's night. 
laces where the resources are of the most modest Dr. William Prendergast’s S¢. /Joan of Are 
7 (Novello) is a setting for four voices of words by 
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| 
Sir Herbert Warren, President of Magdalen College, | than from lots of performances by the numerous queep; 
Oxford, written for the unveiling of the statue of|of song. ‘These choral records are fine examples ¢ 
Ste. Jeanne d’Arc in Winchester Cathedral. It is an| the possibilities of individuality in team work. Th 
impressive little work, intended for unaccompanied | singers are extraordinarily free, yet the ensemble 
singing. |about as near perfection as is possible. There 
Choirmasters who are keen on the subject of hymn} one small blemish in the matter of blend; I fe 
singing may find it worth while to make acquaintance | that more real bass quality is needed at the bottom 
with Famous Hymn Tunes (William Clowes). I was not conscious of this defect when listening y 
These are arranged with varied accompaniments for|the party at first hand some months ago, so 
organ, strings, and brass, and with ad /iditum parts|is evidently a matter of recording. Anyway 
for choir (soli and chorus), for use on festal occasions, | Dr. Fellowes, the English Singers, and the H.M)| 
and as true hymn-anthems in which the congregation | have here provided us with fine material for enjq 
may join throughout. Nos. 1 and 2 are the tune|ment and instruction. The records have alread 





HTanover to ‘Disposer Supreme’ and Winchester O/d| done good service as illustrations for lectures, an 
to ‘While shepherds watched’ and ‘When God of | will no doubt do a Jot more. 

old.’ The arrangements are by J. Lionel Bennett, who} For gramophonists who are not Tudor musi 
points out that the settings are intended to be used as | enthusiasts, there are other things in the parce 
circumstances may render expedient, rather than as | Bestof allarea couple of 12-in. d.-s. of Ravel’s Moth 


necessarily to be given 77 extenso. All introductions | Goose Suite, conducted by Albert Coates—a capita 
and interludes are optional, and are bracketed | reproduction of a vivid performance. 
accordingly. For festal occasions these arrange-| The vocal solos run mainly to operatic extracts 


ments should prove highly effective. G, G. 

| folk-songs—Dazid of the White Rock and The litt 

| thatched Cottage, well sung in Welsh by Lei 

Gramopbone Hotes Megane. They are arranged—far too heavily—} 
By ‘Discus’ T. Osborne Roberts. 

Galli-Curci is heard somewhat out of her usua, 
vein in the ‘Chanson Hindoue’ from Sadkée. Muci} 
of it lies low for her, so that we get rather more tha 
usual of the nasal resonance that is so pronounce 
in her low and middle notes. But it suit 


Only a parcel of H.M.V. records arrives in time | 
for this month’s review. Of these, the most | 
important are the Byrd examples. It was a happy | 
thought of the Company to produce them during the} '". e. . 
week of the Tercentenary. Lots of us were unable to| this song. There remain. four records, all o 
be present at any of the Byrd celebrations, and these | 0Peratic tenors—Ansseau bagi Vos ma ao 
records enabled us to keep the feast at home. And|'fom Samson and Dei er ae Hislop 
we can go on keeping it ad /ib., whereas Byrd | ‘‘ he gelida manina, from La Boheme (12-in, 
concerts will necessarily be few and far between. | Fleta in ‘A te, O cara,’ from / Puritani (10-10.) ; a 
There are eight of these records—two 1o-in. d.-s. of | Tudor Davies in ‘When the stars were brightly 
keyboard music, played on the harpsichord by Mrs. | shining,’ from Zosca (12-in.). We might base a} 
Gordon Woodhouse ; a 10-in. d.-s. of the Fantasia for | good lesson to young tenors on this batch, chiefly 
string sextet, played by the Byrd String Sextet ; and | the way of ‘dont’s.’ For example, don’t squeeze ant 
five choral—three 10-in. d.-s. (Gloria from the ‘Great? | force top notes till they become reedy and ego 
Service, Nunc dimittis and Magnificat from the | (Ansseau and Tudor Davies ; don’t slop over ary 
‘Short’ Service; Agnus Dei from the four-voice | Shed tears with your voice (all four, more or less 
Mass, and A’yrie Eleison and Sanctus from the three- | 40n’t overwork a perfectly legitimate effect till 
voice Mass: Z7#is sweet and merry month of May | becomes a ‘stunt’ (Fleta; I have yet to hear a recor 
and Though Amaryllis dance) ; and two 12-in. d.-s.|'™ which he does not take a high note, diminish itt 

E-xsurce Domine and Praise our Lord: and Turn\ ‘ny thread of sound, and then portamento dow: 
our captivity, Come to me, grief, and Why do T use| the scale. The first time I heard it | was fascinates 
my paper, ink, and pen ?). ; ; | the last time I was amused and irritated) ; don’t . 

For me, the pick are the G/oria from the ‘Great’ | YOUr top note sound as if it’s just about . semitox 
Service and --rsurge Domine. The latter is an higher than you ought to be ——s at; gue 
amazing bit of work. I have turned it on again impression that it’s really nothing out of the wa 
and again, and its vigour and piled-up climaxes give | and that you've several still higher up your sleert 
me a thrill every time. The instrumental music of |!S the successor of Caruso among these fos 
the period is so far behind the vocal in every way | Three of them have been hailed = such, a 
that the string and harpsichord records make less |¢@n't see him yet. None gives us the 7 
appeal. Yet there is a good deal more than mere|°f immense power, with reserves at the back of | 
historic interest. The Sextet contains some| Which was the striking feature in Caruso at his bes 
delightful music, especially in its dance-like second Of the four tenors discussed above, Hislop is ia 
movement, and the idiom is astonishingly stringy. | the most appealing. He has ample Watt oon “at 
The harpsichord records are a great improvement | With a lyric expressiveness that we find usually ber 
on the early set issued by the H.M.V., owing to the | light tenors. He has already gonea long way, Oe 
increase of tone. Zhe Qucen’s Alman and the| Probably get at least as near to the Caruso —_— 
Earle of Oxfords Marche are a jolly pair. The|@®Y tenor now before the public. | should ad 1 
singers in the choral records are, of course, the| ‘these opinions are mainly based on gramoph 
English Singers. Individual criticism is out of | Tecords. 

lace in discussing an ensemble, but I feel I must}; . ; 

— a tribute to the women singers. The purity of | The following grants have been made from the or 
* : ‘ 4 Elwes Fund for Musicians: Brynley Davies, 452; 
their tone and the ease with which they attack and Taylor, £20; Wilfrid Ward, 4104; Irthlingboro® 
sustain high notes, are a real refreshment. I get} Choral Society, £10 ; Desmond Roberts, £30; Effie La 
more joy from the top parts of these choral records | one year’s pianoforte tuition at the Royal College of Ma 
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a 
US queen; Churcb and Organ Music thing was a freak, born out of due time, at least a century 
mples ¢ Bins before it wey pe Hy es or — it _ rps. 
rk. Th ” — 7 pera companions ’ which are ‘faded and gone. ow it shines 
wot. ROYAL COLLEGE OF ORGANISTS and blazes among its contemporary Continental productions ! 
Th ot, RESIGNATION OF MR. THOMAS SHINDLER Then two hundred years later there is the shadowy figure 
1: it The Council has received with deep regret the of Dunstable, who took the ‘new art of music’ to the 
; ; . .- a : " etherlands, e know now that Dunstable was older 
C fee Netherland We k hat Dunstabl ld 
. resignation of Mr. Thomas Shindler, who has : ler : 
> bottom d th Celiene . tie 2 hi than Dufay, with whose name histories of music used to 
stening ti serve _ f off h og rar tor tainty begin. Dunstable seems to have confined his instructions 
igo, so if Years. His term of office has — s period of great | to the Netherlanders, for he founded no school in England, 
“Anywarf Progress for the College. In 1893 the Institution | and nearly all his surviving compositions, and most of those 
» HMy\| received the Royal Charter, a distinction held at that | of his contemporary, Lionel Power, are in foreign libraries. 
or enie time by only two other musical organizations—the | In any case, the next thing we hear is that the English had 
> alrea;| R-A-M.and the R.C.M. In 1904 the original premises | to g0 to the Netherlands to be taught. And for a time no 
ray. at Hart Street, Bloomsbury, were vacated for the ao we fell behind ; first the Netherlanders and _ the 
~~’ “| present more adequate headquarters. The subsequent ee . Bh Prmngees sx ye 2 porn Forcaligg 
or music great sar bapeangem of the work and influence of the Elizabethan period, beginning with Tye and Tallis and 
1e parcel College is too well known to need further reference ending with Gibbons and Weelkes. After the death of 
’s Moth here. It would be difficult to overestimate the debt | Palestrina we undoubtedly led the world; and Byrd was 
a capita the College owes to Mr. Shindler for his devoted | writing for the greater part of this wonderful time. But in 
services during this important period of its history.|our own curious national fashion we seemed rather 
extrack| Hiszeal and sound commonsense have been of incal- | ashamed of having been so clever in former years. We 
of Wek) ‘ulable benefit, and it need hardly be said that his|"ecognised a handful of anthems by Byrd and Tallis, 
The lity, "8al knowledge has been a great asset at many a and a few madrigals by Wilbye and others, but we 
he litt >“ ; iy : oe let most of the splendid works of the time moulder 
» Tei) critical juncture. In very reluctantly accepting|." jc : P 
by Leik hi conati the C ie a i di in libraries. Several events contributed to this result. 
avily—y) MS resignation the Vounci! warmly expressed its! as regards Church music, the Reformation knocked 
esteem and appreciation. ; ; out all the old music with Latin words, and in addition 
her usua In the choice of a successor the Council had an|there was a strong party which regarded all elaborate 
o. Mua ©sy task, and the appointment of his son, Mr. Alan|Church music with suspicion. It has always been 
een that! Shindler, was unanimous. supposed that Tallis and Byrd viewed the Reformation 
anil The new Registrar is well qualified for the post, with dislike, and that Byrd at all events never changed his 
‘t sux Baving youth on his side, together with scholastic oo per 04 ae oe of a large quantity 
1] of experience that will be valuable to an Institution in of his settings of the English words has come as a surprise, 
S, all 0 ili dietininetiomn tine oe and we may have to reconsider the question. Inadditionto 
1 misére, w xa . q . 7 P rf So large a part. a this Byrd music, splendid anthems by Weelkes and others 
Lislop _We are glad to be able to state that Mr. lhomas have been unearthed, and no doubt there are many more to 
(12-in. Shindler will continue to act fora time in an advisory come. But not so many years after Elizabeth came the 
in.) : an. Capacity ; thus the change will be carried out with the| Puritan regime, and this was a further blow to Church 
» brighth) ™amum of inconvenience. Meanwhile we are sure | music, as many old MSS. were undoubtedly then destroyed. 
t hese that members of the College, and all who are| More important, however, in its general effect was the 
chiefly it} terested in its welfare, will wish Mr. Alan Shindler | Change of style coupled with the disuse of the Modes which 
oe ani. 2 period of office at least as long and successful as|“@™* ™ with the 17th century. The old music was 
jueeze anc that of his father accounted barbarous, and in the later works of Byrd and 
1 piercing) * ' Gibbons we find tentative approaches to the new style. 
over ali} i Say ae me ee This attitude continued till well on into the 19th century. 
or less)! The Syllabus for the Choir Training Examinations Moreover, among our educated musicians those who might 
ect till i will not be available until October next. The first | have admired the perfect smoothness and beauty of sound 
neu examinations will take place in May, 1924. of Palestrina were sorely puzzled by the false relations and 
veer hg Cae bold harmonic experiments of the Elizabethans. Horsley’s 
— | On Saturday, July 21, the President, Dr. Alan Gray, | celebrated preface to his edition of Byrd’s Cantiones Sacre 
puto per" presented the diplomas to the recently-elected| is an amusing instance of this feeling. But in spite of this 
ascinatet} Fellows and Associates. The proceedings commenced | preface the publications of the Musical Antiquarian Society, 
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by the hon. secretary (Dr. H. A. Harding) making the 
following announcements: For the Fellowship examination 
there were seventy-four candidates, and twenty-three passed ; 
for the Associateship examination there were a hundred and 
seventy-nine candidates, and thirty-four passed. The 
Fellowship Lafontaine prize was awarded to Mr. L. A. 
Lickfold, of Portsmouth; the Fellowship Turpin Prize to 
Mr. \V. Brook, of Pontefract : the Associateship Lafontaine 
Prive to Mr. R. H. C. Smith, of London ; and the Asso- 
tateship Sawyer Prize to Mr. J. G. Barraclough, of York. 
The PRESIDENT then addressed the meeting as follows : 
As this year is the anniversary of the death of William 
Byrd, one of our greatest—perhaps our greatest—composer, 
tt may not be inappropriate that I should say something 
to-day about English music. It has been often remarked 
that as a nation we are singularly humble with regard to 
our musical past. More than once in history we have been 
Possessed of the lead in music, and we have either been 
‘™orant of it, or have adopted a somewhat apologetic tone 
onthe subject. This I think is largely due to the fact that 
for a hundred years we were under the influence of two 
loreigners, and we have only recently begun to shake off 
wur subservience to the second one. To begin with, it is a 
uisfortune that we do not know for certain the name of the 
composer of Sumer is icumen in, and that nothing of the 





in which it appeared, may be said to have started the modern 
movement, which is now being so vigorously forwarded. In 
later days Mr. Arkwright and Mr. Barclay Squire have done 
much unobtrusive spade work. Several Cathedral organists 
who are members of this College have revived the old Latin 
works of many composers, while Dr. Fellowes by his 
monumental edition of the Madrigalists has placed the 
nation under a debt of gratitude. As that admirable 
body of executants, the English Singers, are now 


acting in both hemispheres as propagandists in this 
great cause, we may expect that at least the 
Elizabethan school will be accorded its full due 


in all countries. The next great name in our history is 
Purcell. His genius was a solitary one, and he founded no 
school, but he was the greatest genius of his time. His 
early death was the severest blow the English school has - 
ever sustained, for there is no saying what he, might have 
done had he been granted a life of average length. His 
contemporaries, with the exception of Blow, who did some 
striking things, were not remarkable. Both Purcell and 
Blow carried on the English tradition for bold combinations 
of sound. Palestrina would have been horrified at Byrd’s 
methods, and Lulli and Corelli would have shuddered at 
Purcell’s harmonies. If Burney at a much later date had 
been acquainted with Blow’s Sa/vator Mundi, he would 
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me date has survived to tell us whether this wonderful 
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Crudities.’” Then came the invasions of Handel and | 
Mendelssohn, who in turn mesmerised our composers. 
During the last forty years the term ‘ Musical Renaissance’ | 
has been applied twice in relation to our musical —~ | 

} 





The first occasion was marked by the overthrow of the 
Mendelssohn tradition. The names of Parry, Stanford, 
and Mackenzie, to name only three, are associated with this | 
movement, Then a little later came the folk-song | 
movement, which has revealed the fact that we had among | 
us a treasury of old tunes, a treasury we were perilously 
near losing. We found that our national songs were not 
limited as we supposed, to the /i%car of Bray, and such 
like songs—they did not exist on paper but in the memories 
of aged country folk. A few more years and they would all 
have perished. It is worth noting that the discovery of 
these tunes has had a most important influence on the work 
of one of our leading composers, Dr. Vaughan Williams. 
Lastly we come to what our scribes call still another 
renaissance. This of course coincides with the musical 
revolution in other countries, and seems to have had its 
beginnings with the ‘Big Four’ in Russia. We are living 
in abnormal times, and it is difficult or impossible for people 





above a certain age to welcome or even to understand | 
much of what they hear. While it is possible that | 
we were formerly too subject to rules and_ forms, 





the state of things now is absolutely anarchical, and it is a | 
case of ‘go as you please.’ Not one man, but hundreds, 
perhaps thousands of men, are engaged in a vast series of 
experiments in sound. Time is required to sift the results. 
But there is one feature of this last ‘ Renaissance’ that is | 
altogether gratifying and even astonishing, and that is the 
intense and sustained musical activity prevalent everywhere, 
the performance of the best music in places where even a few 
years ago such a thing would have been deemed impossible. 





The special advance in choral music is particularly 
rioticeable. Few people are able to play instruments, 
but many have voices of sorts, and these are now 


occupying themselves with Bach and other great composers, 
instead of with the rubbishy cantatas and part-songs which 
used to be manufactured especially for their benefit. I saw 
the other day that at a public school a considerable part of 
the B minor Mass had been sung. I have particular reasons 
for knowing that only fifteen years ago—or say ten, if we 
omit the war years—the number of choral societies that had 
attempted the performance of this gigantic work could be 
numbered on the fingers of one hand, and it even had not 
been given at all the great festivals. This is one specimen 
of what is going on, and we may hope and expect that this 
phenomenal activity must result in the discovery of a real 
genius, who, whether he be recognised in his lifetime or not, 
may ultimately be acclaimed as a worthy successor of the | 
Elizabethans. I hope that many of you may live to 
welcome him. 
The distribution of diplomas then took place. 


PASSED ASSOCIATESHIP, JULY, 1923 
Abbott, J. W., Barnoldswick. Izett, J., Peebles, N.B. 
\llen, Miss P. G., Bradford. James, A. D., London. 


Bailey, Miss R., Lawrence, A. H., 


Mountmellick. Normanton, Yorks. 
Barker, Rev. C. H., Lewis, Miss G. E 

Bushey Heath. Framlingham. 
Barraclough, J. G., York Lewis, G. F., Mus.B., 

(Sawyer Prize). Cardiff. 


I., Huddersfield. 
London. 


Beever, | Macquarrie, W. N., 


Castle, J., 


Choveaux, L. N., McLeod, R., Edinburgh. 
Bury St. Edmund’s. Pattison, L. A., Long Eaton. 
Clarke, A. W., London. Rhodes, G., Scarborough. 


Rk. H. C., London 
(Lafontaine Prize). 
South, R. A., 
Scunthorpe, Lincs, 
Taylor, R. W. K., London. 


Croft, J. W., Lowestoft. Smith, 
Curtis, D., Helensburgh. 
Davies, J. R., London. 

Easton, D. S., London. 


Grinyer, P. A., London, 


Hall, Miss N. S., London. Thorne, G. H., Mus.B., 
Harris, A. L., London. Felsted. 
Heeley, A., Huddersfield. Veitch, W., London. 
Hickley, E. H., Williams, Miss E, M 

Bradford-on- Avon. Eccleston, Chester. 
Hopkins, D. E., London. 


Largs, Ayrshire. | 


PASSED FELLOWSHIP, JULY, 


Berry, C. V., Worksop 
Bleach, L. L. C., Brighton 
Brocklehurst, J. W., Lincol 
Brook, V., Pontefract 


(Turpin Prize) 


| Broughton, H., Liversedge 
Clee, W. D., V'stalyfera 
Cooper, R., Chesterfield 
Costain, G. A., Liverpool 
Dewdney, H. -. 


Bournemouth 


Greenhill, H. W., London 
Horner, J. A., Milngavie 
Hull, J., Leigh, Lancs. 
ALA 
After the distribution of t 


1923 
Lickfold, L. A., Portsmout, 
(Lafontaine Prize) 
McLellan, E. A., Hove 
Marsh, O. D., Brighton 
Ponsonby, N. E.,Mus.B., Fy 
Saunders, P. G., Ilford — 
Siminson, F., Warminster 
Thomsett, A. R., 
Richmond, Surrey 
Turner, C. K., Brasted 
Urquhart, A. W., Ilford 
Wade, E. G., London 
Wheeler, H. E., 
Gt. Yarmouth 


N W. SHINDLER (Registrar), 


n 


he diplomas, Dr. E. C. Bairstoy | 


played the Fellowship organ pieces selected for the nev 


January examination, 1924, 
Choral Prelude 


us turn 


Toccata-Prelude on /’ange Lin gua, 
Andante from the fifth Quintet 


Viz. : 


Lord Jesus Christ, unto 


o Je Ss. Bach 
Bairstow 
Mozart 


The Reports of the Examining Boards are appended: 
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IP PAPER-WORK 

which were worked intelligently 
average, but as this report i: 
of unsuccessful candidates the 


examiners take this opportunity for drawing their attentior 


to the following : 
Harmonization of the 
candidate wrote in_ short 
another in vocal score, u 
mistakes were 
ignorance. 
idiom. It is o 


in string 


musicianship. 
of the harmonization of t 





‘filling in’ and devo 
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mere 
in the Counterpoint, 
melodic flow, being the exc 





|to warn candidates that i 
never be accepted by this C 
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was fair on the whole. 
variations in the ‘emi ad 
accurate as regards notes, 


phrasing ignored the splen 
piece. A few took the F 
technique inadequate for 


| given as i 
| the other hand, the 


due either 
The chief fault, 
writing music for violin, v 


candidates should understand how 
strings, as well as for voices and organ. 

The underlying cause of most of the failures 
This was evident not only in the treatment! 


WALTER PARRAT1 


J. F. 


FELLOWSHI? 
The playing of the Bach (G minor Fantasia and Fugu: 


Melody for String Quartet.—Om 


score, as if for pianoforte; 
sing the two C clefs. Thes 
to great carelessness or to 
however, in this test wa 
iola, and ’cello which was not 
f the utmost importance that 
to write suitably for 


he Melody, but in the Fugue, 


especially in the free parts, which were, in many cases, | 


id of any significance; and alw 
essential feature, viz., goo 
eption instead of the rule. 


The Ear-Test left a good deal to be desired, but in th 
| Orchestration some improvement was apparent. 
The Examiners wish to emphasise these few points, ani 


inferior or unmusical work wil 
ollege. 

(Chairman). 
BRIDGE, 

W. RIcHARDs, 


ORGAN-WORK 
Naturally there were gre 


opted. Many players, thougi 
failed altogether to apprecult 


the majesty of the Fantasia, and both in registration a 


did harmonic climaxes of th 
ugue very fast, and found thet 
the difficult passages. Tit 


Allegretto movement of Franck’s Pastorale was frequent) 
if the direction had been Andante 
Andantino was often taken too fas, 


sostenuto, 


| and the composer’s obvious intentions were complete! 


| defeated. 


In the tests the vocal score was generally well played, be 
there was room for much improvement in the harmonizatie 


of the unfigured Bass, and i 


n the sight-reading test the ti 


was very faulty, quavers and semiquavers being inadequate! 


| differentiated. 


It is gratifying to be able to report § 


sustained improvement in extemporisation, 
As to general management of stops, a large numbet ¢ 


candidates failed to secure pass marks, 


Candidates should 
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pay more attention to the stops with regard to the building 
in which the organ stands. They should not blindly follow 
directions that might prove satisfactory under different 
conditions. ALAN Gray (Chairman). 
CHARLES MACPHERSON., 
A. HERBERT BREWER. 


ASSOCIATE PAPER-WORK 
Counterpotnt.—The standard, as a whole, was very good. 
Melody.—This was in many cases over-harmonized ; the 

chord progressions were frequently unnatural, and there was 
a general lack of style. 
Figured Bass.—This was fairly well done, though many 
did not take advantage of opportunities given for intro- 
ducing passing-notes, those written being often unmusical. 
Fugue.—In several cases the double counterpoint was 
rt both harmonically and in the disposition of parts. 
Modulation.—Considering the elementary nature of the 
modulations, this was, with a few exceptions, badly done. 
Most of the work showed a lack of musical sense and very 
little realisation oi the essentials of modulation. 
Ear-Tests.—(a) Melodic : The notes were good, but the 
thythm was incorrect. (4) Harmonic: In many cases only 
the first and last chords were correct. 
STANLEY MARCHANT (Chazrman). 
GEORGE J. BENNETT. 
C. H. Kirson. 


ASSOCIATE ORGAN-WORK 

Amongst the better candidates the standard of per- 
formance had distinctly improved. Manual and pedal 
technique were cleaner and more finished and, more 
important still, greater intelligence and a better feeling for 
interpretation were shown. 

But these are points capable of further improvement or 
of modification. The pace of the Bach C minor Fugue was 
often too slow, vigour and briskness were lost, and the 
playing became dull and stodgy: the phrasing of the 
subject was not always consistently carried out. 

There was the same fault of slow pace in the Cantabile 
of César Franck. This is definitely marked von troppo lento. 
Heavy sentimentality is foreign to the character of the piece. 

Inthe Bach Trio, the s/accato was sometimes overdone, 
and the border line between lightness and grace and 
flippancy was overstepped. The treatment of the Psalm- 
Prelude by Howells was seldom convincing, comparatively 
few players had a real grip of modern keyboard idiom. 

Greater fluency in playing the tests is still necessary: 
they are all of practical value, and must form part of the 
equipment of every competent org:.nist. 

Of the weaker candidates, many still showed the same 
glaring, elementary faults ; manual work was muddled, and 
pedalling was clumsy and noisy. Phrasing was badly done 
by the hands and totally ignored by the feet. 

Mistakes in pace were usually on the slow side, and in 
this case rhythmic feeling was often lost; but some 
candidates took the pieces at a pace that was beyond their 
technique, and ruinous to the interpretation. 

There was a good deal of crude registration, ¢.g., full 
diapason tone with Pedals uncoupled, badly balanced 
Manual and Pedal in the Bach Sonata—Pedal sometimes 
uncoupled 16-ft.: in the A//legretto from Mendelssohn’s 
fourth Sonata the opening air was once played on the Choir 
Clarinet, coupled to Pedals L.-H. on Swell. A common 
fault, too, was the absence of a feeling for climax ; the 
Swell was opened too early, and the weightier Great tone 
added too hurriedly, giving a noisy and vulgar effect. 

The transposition was frequently played in a plodding, 
groping manner, and blunders over notes that were 
accidentally altered were very common ; the key into which 
the transposition had to be made was sometimes lost until 
nearing the goal ! 

There were some inexcusable faults in the reading of an 
accompaniment; many candidates evidently failed to 
look at the key-signature. There was looseness of time, 
and some unmusicianly blunders whenever a modulation 
occurred. E. T. SWEETING (Chairman). 

EpGaAR T. Cook. 


THE LATE DR. BUNNETT 

On Sunday, June 24, at a special service at SS. Mary and 
Walstan, Bawburgh, Norfolk, the Dean of Norwich 
dedicated tablets affixed to the organ which originally 
belonged to Dr. Bunnett. He spoke in eulogistic terms of 
the late musician’s retiring nature and kindly Christian 
character. The tablets had been presented by pupils and 
friends of the Doctor, the balance being handed to the 
organ restoration fund. The inscriptions are as follows : 

This organ was dedicated at a special service by 
the Rural Dean, the Rev. A. C. W. Upcher, on 
June 4, 1908, 

This organ was originally built for Dr. Bunnett, and 
was purchased by the Vicar and Churchwardens for 
this Church, 

Edward Bunnett, Mus. Doc., Cantab. 

Born June 26, 1834. 

At Rest, January 5, 1923. 
The music at the service was mainly by Bunnett, and in 
the evening a recital of his compositions was given by 
Mr. Richard Lowne (organ), Master H. de Caux (violin), 
and Miss Bessie Richardson (vocalist). The church was 
crowded on both occasions, many of the Doctor’s old 
friends coming from Norwich and district. 


ROCHESTER DIOCESAN CHURCH CHOIRS FESTIVAL 

About eight hundred and fifty choristers, drawn from 
practically every parish in the Diocese, took part in this 
annual Festival on June 26 at Rochester Cathedral. A good 
practical point in the music was its suitability for use by the 
choirsat theirownchurches. It was of good quality, but only 
moderately difficult. Festival music is often too elaborate for 
the choirs as units. The Magnificat and Nunc Dimittis 
were sung to a setting written forthe occasion by Mr. Sydney 
H. Nicholson, and the anthem, also specially written, was 
Martin Shaw’s With a voice of singing. Mr. C. Hylton 
Stewart conducted, with Mr. H. G. Pocknall (St. Paul’s 
Church, Chatham) as sub-conductor. The choirs produced 
a fine body of tone, and the attack was excellent. 
Mr. Percy Whitlock was at the organ, and for voluntaries 
played Vaughan Williams’s Three Preludes on Welsh Hymn 
Tunes and Bach’s Prelude and Fugue in G, 


LONDON SOCIETY OF ORGANISTS 

A very enjoyable afternoon was spent at Trinity College 
of Music on June 16, when Dr. C. W. Pearce lectured on 
‘The Use of the Organ in Chamber Music.’ He traced the 
development of chamber music from the time of Purcell 
through Bach’s pupil Abel (who settled in England), with 
examples scored for strings, organ, cembalo, or harpsichord, 
down to the present day. Most of these examples were 
unfamiliar, but they proved very much to the liking of the 
audience. It was a happy thought of Dr. Pearce to show 
the organ in an aspect unusual to-day, but important 
historically. By the kindness of the College Board, the 
visitors were afterwards entertained to tea. Sir Frederick 
Bridge was in the chair, and the large gathering included 
many well-known musicians. 


SIR WALFORD DAVIES 

Sir Walford Davies has resigned the post of organist and 
director of the choir at the Temple Church, after twenty-five 
years’ service. He hastaken this step in order to carry on 
his work as Director of Music in the University of Wales. 
We understand that his successor at the Temple is Mr. 
Thalben Ball, who has assisted Sir Walford during the past 
few years. A fine player, accompanist, and choir trainer, 
Mr. Ball may be relied on to maintain the standard that 
has long since made the Temple Church services famous. 


Here is an interesting note from 7he 7zmes of a hundred 
years ago, reprinted in our contemporary a few days ago : 
‘THE ORGAN IN YORK MINSTER.—This noble 
instrument has been recently completed, and on 
Sunday week all the stops were used. It is said to be 
the largest and most complete instrument in Great 
Britain. The total number of stops is fifty-two— 
pipes, three thousand two hundred and fifty-four. 





HARVEY GRACE. 


There are three sets of keys—viz., one for the Great 
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nave organ, one for the Choir organ, and one for the 
Swell, exclusively of pedals. There are movements for 
enabling the performer to play two or three set of keys 
at once, or to detach the Great and Choir organs, with 
the pedals in addition to the pedal pipes. The Haarlem 
organ, which is the largest in Europe, contains sixty 
stops, being eight more than that of York Minster.’ 


Organists’ associations do splendid work in luring organists 
off the beaten track, but not often are members lured so far as at 
a recent meeting of the Southampton branch of the Hamp- 
shire Association, when (we learn from the Organ?s/s’ 
Quarterly Record) Mr. A, H. Harvey read a paper ry 
“Humorous Songs.’ We are told that ‘he treated his subject | 
theoretically, historically, and practically,’ singing no fewer 
than seventeen songs, ranging from i//iburlero and 
Sir Eglamore to When father laid the carpet on the stairs 
and Did that ever occur to you? Bravo! Mr. Harvey. 
This is coming down from the high horse with a vengeance, 

Organ recitals for children are of fairly frequent 
occurrence in England, and are so excellent a means of | 
bringing youngsters in touch with good music that we are | 
glad to see the idea taken up overseas. The latest 
programme of the kind to reach us is that of a lecture-recital 
given at the Cathedral, Bloemfontein, by Mr. Alban Hamer, 
to a gathering of school-children that filled the building. 
Mr. Hamer gave them a capital selection of good and | 
attractive music—the S¢. Anne Fugue, a Beethoven Minuet, | 
the first movement of the Unfinished, the Largo from the 
New World, Bairstow’s Evening Song, Farrar’s Variations 
on a Ground Bass, and the Pastorale and Finale from 
Guilmant’s first Sonata. 


The Bognor Bach Choir (just founded) recently gave a 
notable concert of 15th and 16th century music, mainly by 
English composers. The programme was performed twice 

at Bognor, on May 23, and at Arundel on the following 
evening. The composers represented were John of Reading, 
Arcadelt, Redford, Henry VIII., Palestrina, Jacob Handl, 
Tallis, Farrant, Gibbons, Bull, Dowland, Farnaby, and 
Byrd. Mr. Norman F. Demuth, who conducted, also gave 
explanatory remarks, and played the clavier works on a 
harpsichord. This is a kind of musical activity that is 
needed up and down the country. We are glad to hear 
that the concerts were in every way successful. 


The new organ erected by Mr. J. J. Binns in Jesmond 
Wesleyan Church, Newcastle, was opened on June 24, 
when Mr. William Ellis and Mr. Frank Matthew gave 
recitals. Mr. Ellis played Mendelssohn’s fifth Sonata, 
Guilmant’s Canzona, Karg-Elert’s Prelude on Now shank 
we all our God, Harford Lloyd’s Tempo di Minuetto, and 
Bach’s Fugue in G minor; Mr. Matthew played Franck’s 
Piece Héroique, Bairstow’s Evening Song, and Claussmann’s 
Allegro Symphonigue. The organ, which is the gift of 
Sir Arthur and Lady Sutherland, is a three-manual of 
thirty-three stops. 

A new three-manual organ has been presented to 
St. Wilfrid’s Church, Bradford. The builders are Messrs. 
Abbott & Smith. The opening recitals were given on 
June 7 by the Rev. G. E. Alvis (St Anne Fugue, 
Offertoire in D, Hainsworth), and on June 10 by Mr. 
Harold Wilkinson, the organist of the church (pieces by 
Harwood, Debussy, Vincent, Grace, German, and Bernard 
Johnson). 


The Bournemouth branch of the Hampshire Organists’ 
\ssociation met at Christchurch Priory Church on June 16, 
when a recital of church and organ music was given by the 
Priory choir and organist (Mr. John Newton), The 
programme included Purcell’s Rejoice in the Lord, Tallis’s 
/f ye love Me, and Palestrina’s /n divers tongues, and organ 
works by Purcell, Bach, Stanford, and Rheinberger. 





Messrs. Rushworth & Dreaper have just erected a new 
organ in Lamplugh Church, Cumberland. It isatwo-manual 





of nine stops. 


ORGAN RECITALS 

Mr. K. Pearce Hosken, Wesleyan Church, Acton HijJ~ 
Piéce Héroique, Franck; Allegretto Moderato (Sonaty 
No. 2), Bach ; Intermezzo on *‘ The Londonderry Air’ 
Stanford ; Introduction and Fugue, Reudke. 

Mr. John Lomas, St. John’s, Territet, Switzerland 
Chaconne, Back; Suite in E, Borowski; Introduction, 
Theme, and Variations, Guz/mant. 

Mr. J. F. Shepherdson, Lincoln Cathedral—Fantasia anj 
Fugue in G minor, Back; Choral No. 3, Franc: 
Benedictus, Stanford ; Fantasia on ‘St. Anne,’ /arry, 

Dr. Walker Robson, Christ Church, Crouch End—Prelud: 
in E flat, Back ; Fantasia and Fugue in C minor, Lis 
Pastorale, Vierne ; Sonata in the style of Handel, 
Wolstenholme. 

Mr. G. A. Birch, Wincanton Parish Church—Fantasia ané 
Fugue in G minor, Sack; Pastorale, Franck ; March 
Solennelle, Zemare. 

Mr. Francis W. Sutton, St. Stephen’s Walbrook—Prelude 
and Fugue in A minor, Sack ; Pan, Harwood ; Postlude 
in ia Alcock. 

Mr. Gordon A. Slater, Boston Parish Church—Toccata and 
Fugue in D minor, Back ; Prelude, Fugue, and Variation, 
Franck ; Overture in C minor, Ho//ins. 

Mr. J. A. Sowerbutts, St. Stephen’s Walbrook—Fantas. 
Prelude, .\/acfherson; Theme and Variation, Aossi 
Hymn-Tune Preludes by Charles Wood, Bristow Farrar, 
and Parry; Scherzo in F, Harvey Grace. 

Mr. Hedley Staniland, St. Mary-le-Bow, Cheapside— 
Fugue in E flat, Bach ; Intermezzo in E, Aheinderger 
Prelude on ‘ Ye boundless realms of joy,’ Parry. 

Mr. Leslie Woodgate, St. Dunstan’s-in-the-East, Cheapside 
—A programme of old English Organ music by Purcell, 
Nares, Arne, Wesley, Blow, Burney, Greene, and Blow, 

Mr. Cyril C. Christopher, Wesleyan Church, Oldbury— 
Phantasy in D flat, Rheinderger ; Fugue in A minor, 
Bach. 

Mr. George F. Brockless, St. Lawrence Jewry—Sonata 
No. 4, Mendelssohn : Prelude and Fugue in F sharp minor, 
Buxtehude ; Variations on ‘ Weinen, Klagen,’ Z7sz¢. 

Mr. Eric B. Sutton, St. Peter’s, Southsea—Toccata- 
Prelude on ‘Pange Lingua,’ Aazrstow; Scherzo in 
C minor, Guz/mant. 

Mr. C. H. Trevor, St. John’s, Mortimer, Berks—Fugue in 
C, Buxtehude ; Fugue in G minor (the ‘ Great’), Back; 
Allegro in G, /John Stanley. 

Mr. F. C. Welling, St. Michael and All Angels’, Sout 
Bromley, E.—Chorale No. 3, Franck ; Epilogue, Harv 
Grace ; Prelude and Fugue in C, Bach, 

APPOINTMENTS 

Mr. G. J. Anderson, organist and choirmaster, Sanderstew 
Parish Church. 

Mr. James Brash, organist and choirmaster, St. Clement's 
Marrickville, Sydney, N.S. W. 

Mr. Harold Helman, organist and choirmaster, Retfor 
Parish Church. 

Mr. Frederick Mewton, organist and director of the choir 
St. Andrew’s Cathedral, Sydney. 

Mr. Arthur Sharp, organist and choirmaster, St. George® 
Altrincham. 


A number of organist-readers have written complaining 
that their recital programmes are not inserted in ths 
column. We have to point out that the quantity 
programmes sent to us has increased to such an extet 
that many are constantly held over for want of spact 
and others are omitted as being of little general interes 
No good purpose is served bythe publication of programm 
consisting entirely of hackneyed or feeble music—‘ Storms 
of the worst type, such Wagnerian extracts as Z/izabel 
Prayer, Batiste’s Pilgrim’s Song of Hope, Scotson Clark’ 
Chorus of Angels, ¥. E. Bache’s ndante and Allegro, & 
transcriptions of ¢.g., Zhe Lost Chord or The Beis 
Land. The object of the column is rather to bring © 
notice new and unfamiliar or neglected works, especially » 
British composers, and to enable the reader to follow the 
trend of popular taste in organ music. For example, noo 
could read the programmes of the past two or three ye 
without being aware of several interesting and impoft 
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developments—the large and growing number of per- 
formances of the chorale preludes and movements from the 
Trio-Sonatas of Bach, the vogue of Franck, the interest 
taken in the modern French school, and the revival of the best 
of our Old English organ music. There are even signs that 
living British composers are being discovered. We shall 
continue to do our best to make our monthly selection a 
means of enabling readers to see which way the wind is 
blowing in the organ-loft. Here are a few suggestions to 
readers : (1) Don’t send programmes in batches ; as a rule 
ynly the chief items from one can be inserted. (2) See that 
the name of the place where the recital was given appears. 
We frequently receive programmes of recitals given at (say) 
St. Mary’s Church ; which St. Mary’s? There are several 
scattered about the country. If your local printer omits the 
name of the town, add it. (3) If your programme does not 
appear at once, don’t write abusing the Editor. The 
insertion of all or even half of the programmes sent would 
raise a storm of protest from non-organist readers, who 
would reasonably object to our giving several pages monthly 


to matter which is after all of limited interest and 
importance. 
SAMUEL WESLEY ON BYRD 


We are indebted to Mr. G. P. Matthews, organist 
and choirmaster of Stafford Parish Church, for the 
following letter, the autograph of which he found 
recently in turning over some old papers. It is 
addressed to ‘J. P. Street, Esq., Mansion House 
Place, City.’ It is of topical interest, as it shows 
that nearly a century ago at least one English 
musician was making an effort to rescue Byrd’s 
music from oblivion : 

1 Mornington Place Hampstead Road. 
May 25th 1830 
MY DEAR SIR 
If I know aught aright of my own Heart 

& its sincere Desires, I can without any rational Fear 

of Self-Deception confidently declare that the two chief 

(if not the only) Wishes which I am anxious to 

accomplish before the close of my mortal & sorrowful 

Career, are, a just & punctual Discharge of my 

pecuniary Obligations in every Quarter where legal 

Demand may be equitably made, & the Claims of 

kindly accommodating Friends 1 feel even paramount to 

these ; and my other Cause of intense Solicitude is the 
well-being of those young ones whom in all human 

Probability I must leave, zolens volens, long long before 

the Period at which they can be in a Condition to 

provide for themselves. 

Among my Debts of Honour, which I am comforted 
in knowing not to be numerous, there is not one which 
more imperiously commands Attention or oftener 
recurs to Memory than mine to yourself: the 
Promptitude which you have so frequently evinced in 
rendering me kind Assistance, and your delicate 
Forbearance from any Application on the Subject must 
necessarily produce in a Mind of any Sensibility 
Impressions of indelible Gratitude. 

Yourself, together with a few other Friends, are well 
aware that many years of my Existence have been 
passed amid much domestic Turbulence and Persecution, 
that Some of my bitterest Foes have been ‘of mine 
own Household,’ & that there was a Period when I 
was rendered responsible for heavy Debts contracted 
without my Knowledge, & vilely exaggerated by 
Tradesmen who taking Advantage of Circumstances 
frequently presented Bills for 20 or £30, when I had no 
suspicion that a Demand for even 410 would have 
been a just one. 

Having lived ov Earth already 64 years, a very few 
more at most will require my Deposition der it: but 
as Iam conscious that I never had any Propensity 
towards Idleness, so I yet remain desirous & prepared 
(as far as my Strength will yet permit) to work hard in 
whatever Department I may be in any Degree capable. 

It has long been a Matter of Regret that hithertothe 
I} fine Latin Anthems of Byrde, which I transcribed 





from the Fitzwilliam Collection have not (as announced) 
been ushered into the musical World: a numerous List 
of Subscribers’ Names has long appeared, both in the 
Library and at several of the principal Music Shops, 
and wzne of the Plates have been already engraven: as 
not a single shilling has been advanced from any Quarter 
in aid of the Work’s Completion, and as I have always 
found musical engravers not a little importunate for 
ready Money, without which they will hardly budge an 
Inch, also having omitted to mention in the printed 
Proposals that a Publication of that Extent required 
some auxiliary Encouragement in the necessary 
expenses incurred by the Editor, it is not a little 
mortifying to reflect that a Work which must remain as 
a lasting Monument of the profound Skill & Learning 
of our Countryman has been withholden from the 
publick Eye & Ear by an Obstacle which in the outset 
of the Business might have been obviated without 
Difficulty, but as the Time elapsed since its Commence- 
ment, has been very considerable (it having been 
announced in the year 1826) it is now not easy to renew 
that lively Interest which seemed so general when the 
Design was first made known. 

I have stated the Position of these Facts to several of 
the principal Music Sellers: they all acknowledge that 
the MS. is a Treasure, not only in Regard to 
its intrinsic worth, but also the Impossibility of 
obtaining a Copy by any other mode than that in which 
I did, viz., by the Grant of a Grace from the University, 
no easy Acquisition: but they hesitate to undertake ov 
their own Account, what they are pleased to term so 
heavy a Work (they mean as to Extent, not sé7/e), 
but this seems no very solid Objection, inasmuch as 
it will not extend beyond 80 pages. I offered to 
make over the Amount of the Subscriptions now to 
be received, & there are full 200 names already on 
the List, in all, even now. 

The ‘Cantiones Sacre’ of Byrde are I believe 
among your Madrigal Collection, & I presume 
occasionally performed at the Meetings: now I submit 
to you whether it were an improper Proposal to turn 
over the work to the Management of the Society, 
upon a certain Consideration, rendering the whole of it 
their exclusive Property? It would certainly pay them 
well. 

Having of late met several trying Disappointments, 
one of them the loss of £60 in a professional Concern, 
I am of course anxious to beat about for the waum 
necessarium in every quarter where an honest penny 
may be made; & I am well convinced by Experience 
of your Promptitude to give me wholesome Advice on 
the Subject. 

I trust to meet your Indulgence for so lengthy and 
verbose a scroll, and that you will continue to believe 
me, MY DEAR SIR, 

Your greatly indebted, but grateful Friend and 
faithful Servant, 
S. WESLEY. 





The Amateurs’ Lrchange 

Under this heading we insert, free of charge, announce- 
menis by amateur musicians who wish to co-operate with 
others. 

Mezzo-soprano with some experience wishes to meet 
good accompanist for mutual practice.—E, C. W., 101, 
Belvedere Road, Upper Norwood, S. E.19. 

Violoncellist (34) wishes to meet pianist and violinist for 
practice of trios. North London district. Small library 
of classical and modern music.—1I9, Tréesham Avenue, 
Clapton, E.9. 

Violoncellist wishes to meet 
practice of chamber music. 
c/o Musical Times. 

Bass would like to meet three keen amateurs (s., A., and 
r.) to sing madrigals one or two evenings a week, for 
mutual pleasure. Byrd, Morley, Gibbons, Xc. Ealing 
district. — C. J. Bares, 76, Leighton Road, West 
Ealing, W.13. 


other instrumentalists for 
St. Ives, Cornwall.—F. D., 
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Young lady singer wishes to meet pianist for mutual practice. 
Crouch End.—L. G., c/o A/usical Times. 

Organist and pianist would like to join concert party or 
dance orchestra.—5, St. James’s Street, Islington Green, 
Essex Road, N.1. 

Violinists, ’cellist, jazz drummer, clarinettist, Kc. (gentle- 
men), required to complete small amateur orchestra ; 
charity concerts. Brondesbury district.—‘ HERMIT,’ c/o 
Musical Times. 

The Mayfair Dramatic Club (the only Society in existence 
producing I8th-century opera) has vacancies for ladies 
and gentlemen. Subscription, £2 2s. Full particulars 
from the SECRETARY, 97, Belgrave Road, S.W.1. 

Young lady amateur violinist wishes to meet pianist for 
mutual practice. Knowle, near Birmingham.—W. L., 
c/o Musical Times. 

Good wind and string players required for amateur orchestra 
in E.5 district. Opera and concert work,—HACKNEY 
ORCHESTRA, c/o .Wusical Times. 


Wanted to get together—pianist, four violins, viola, flute, 
clarinet, trombone, cornet, two horns, for mutual practice 
and enjoyment.—4, Fairland Road, Stratford, E.15. 

Tenor vocalist wishes to meet pianist in Wimbledon or 
Balham districts with a view to mutual practice. 
W. H. H., c/o Musical Times. 

Organ enthusiast, young gentleman, wishes to meet another, 
with view of sharing practice and arranging tours of 
inspection. —* ORGAN,’ c/o Musical Times. 

Amateur violinist wishes to meet pianist and other 
instrumentalists for mutual practice ; South Manchester 
district. —* Net,’ c/o A/usical Times. 

Violinist wishes to meet pianist (gentleman, Bayswater 
district) for mutual practice of orchestral music. —Address, 
VIOLINIST, c/o Afusical Times. 

(lady) would be pleased to exchange mutual 





A singer 


practice with a good accompanist.—Address, 40, Gresley | 


Road, Hornsey Lane, Highgate, N. 6. 


We have had several letters from readers who wish to join 
musical clubs in London. It will be a great convenience 
if the secretaries of such organizations will send us 
particulars, so that we may put would-be members in 
touch with them. 


Detters to the Editor 


INFLUENCE OF THE ELIZABETHAN 

COMPOSERS ON PURCELL. 

Sir,—In reference to the letter of Dr. Arthur T. Froggatt 
in your July issue, may I say that my casual remark made 
after Mr. Holst’s lecture was wrongly reported in the first 
instance, and it continues to be misquoted? What I said 
was that Purcell scored John Parsons’s setting of the Burial 
Service, that his autograph of this score is at St. Michael’s 
College, Tenbury, and that in making this score Purcell 
adopted a system of irregular barring. I added that this 
formed an interesting link between Purcell and the 
Elizabethan composers, and so it does. I never said a 
word about their influence on Purcell or anybody else.— 
Yours, Xc., EDMUND H,. FELLOWEs. 

Windsor. 
July 5, 


THE 


1923. 


S1r,—I do not want to continue an argument which must 
be trying the patience of both you and the readers of your 
journal, but I feel I cannot leave Dr. Froggatt’s last letter 
unanswered. I asked him to find examples in the works of 
Bach or Handel simz/ar to my quotation from Purcell’s 
O Lord God of Hosts, which he says is typical of every 
century since the invention of counterpoint. We obviously 
differ as to the meaning of the word similar. I will therefore 
be more specific. I suggest that Dr. Froggatt should take 
the anthem, O Lord God of Hosts (Curwen’s edition), and, 
beginning at the seventh bar from the end, draw a bar-line 


at every beat where all the voices are simultaneously Singing 
a word (not necessarily the same word) on which an accent 
naturally falls. He will find that for the space of at leay 
sixteen crotchets he will be able to draw no bar-line at al 
| Will he then find me a few similar passages in the choruse 
| of Bach or Handel? This is the first bar of his first exampk 
| of a similar passage by Bach: 
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| The time is very slow, and a perfectly natural accent falls 
| on each beat of the bar. His other examples are, I think, 
| equally pointless. Though Dr. Froggatt has 
| similar passages in Bach’s works, he will find plenty in 
Elizabethan music. In scoring this music one continually 
comes up against this difficulty of barring. Does not this 
suggest Elizabethan influence in the Purcell example? If 
not, then what iniluence does the example show? It is 
different from Purcell’s usual manner, with its clearly marked 
bar ictus, that some explanation seems necessary. 
| Dr. Froggatt says I am mistaken when I 
| Elizabethan composers had not got bars. Whether I amor 
| not does not matter, but I want to make the bar question 
clear. Bar-lines were not used in single part books, but 
only in the scores and organ books. Here they were used 
at irregular intervals and very sparsely. They had in no 
way the significance of modern bar-lines ; they did not assist 
the eye to see a regular recurring accent. (For a lucid 
explanation of this system of barring see English Madrigal 
Composers by Dr. Fellowes.) 

This leads me to the Parsons-Purcell MS. The one and 
only reason for mentioning this MS. is that it shows much 
more than Purcell’s famz/iarity with Elizabethan music. It 
shows his understanding of the music and the Elizabethan 
tradition. Why? Because in barring his score Purcell 
used bar-lines in the same way as they were used in the old 
organ books and scores and as they are being used to-day by 
some modern editors. Boyce was familiar with much 
Elizabethan music; he invariably put a bar-line at every 
fourth minim. Obviously he did not fully understand the 
music. Equally obviously, on the showing of this MS., 
Purcell did. The interest of the MS. lies solely in Purcell’ 
method of barring an Elizabethan composition. The name of 
the composer is of no importance, though I corrected 
Dr. Froggatt when he gave it wrongly. If Dr. Froggatt 
wanted to argue about this MS., he should have started by 
demolishing the argument about the barring, instead of 
throwing Pope and Wordsworth and other red herrings 
about the track. As to the 6 5 45 plus 4 3 2 3 ending, ! 
readily admit that, though not frequently used, it is more 
common than I realised, and I am grateful to Dr. Froggatt 
for going into the matter so thoroughly. But it is only an 
unimportant side issue, as are other points which I have 
left untouched. 

It has not been my intention to make an ‘ onslaught’ on 
anybody. In my first letter I raised a point which 
interested me, corrected (quite politely) a mistake of 
Dr. Froggatt’s, and drew attention to an argument which he 
had missed. The onslaught appeared to come after that. 
Indeed, I distinctly felt its impact. This closes the 
correspondence so far as I am concerned.— Yours, Xc., 

St. Michael’s College, HEATHCOTE D. STATHA™. 

Tenbury. 
July U1, 1923. 


say that 


[This correspondence must now cease. Although, %& 
Dr. Fellowes’s letter shows, it was based on an incorrect 
report, it has been interesting and profitable, owing to the 
amount of research the disputants have undertaken ™ 





providing themselves with ammunition. —Ep!Tor. ] 
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THE NEGLECT OF ELGAR 

Str,—I do hope that all Elgar lovers (and they are surely 
more numerous than would appear) duly read, marked, and 
inwardly digested Mr. Lorenz’s courageous appeal for more 
performances of this composer’s works, which appeared 
in the Dazly Telegraph of July 7. It is a matter of 
particular moment now that the Promenade concerts will 
soon be commencing. Whatever may be the cause, the 
neglect from which such masterpieces as the two Symphonies, 
Falstaff, and (to a lesser extent) the Violin Concerto have 
suffered in recent years is nothing short of scandalous so far 
as London is concerned. We have in Elgar a composer 
whose best work is unsurpassed by azy contemporary in 
Europe, yet season after season we are obliged to listen to 
the decadent outpourings of gentlemen hailing from Paris, 
Moscow, and Vienna, to the complete exclusion of the 
music of the great genius in our very midst. I believe 
Mr. Lorenz to be absolutely correct in stating that, save for 
one evening at the Promenades some three years ago, there 
has been no West End concert at which an Elgar Symphony 
has figured in the programme. Fa/s/aff has fared little 
better, and the Violin Concerto is as often as not given in a 
mutilated form. The Violoncello Concerto has had a 
certain vogue, it is true, but this I take it is mainly due to 
the fact that ’cellists are only too thankful for any addition 
to their répertoire, and anyhow, in my opinion, this work 
does not represent Elgar at his greatest. 

It is useless for concert promoters and conductors to plead 
the apathy of the general public as an excuse for this 
neglect. Elgar’s music is of such a simple, direct nature, 
that only a little familiarity with his idiom should be enough 
for the works to make their own way to universal favour, 
and I am convinced that three, or even two performances of 
each of the Symphonies during a Promenade season, followed 
by repetitions at subsequent symphony concerts, would 
amply suffice to create what is so lacking at present—a large 
and enthusiastic Elgar following. 

Mr, Lorenz aptly suggests that a good method of opening 
the campaign would be for the conductor to sandwich an 
Elgar work with items of a definitely popular nature, 
thereby attracting a large section of the general public, and 
making sure of the Elgar devotees as well. Judiciously 
worded advertisements might be relied on to a great extent, 
and for the rest, if every Elgar lover would undertake to 
persuade half-a-dozen of his or her friends to attend every 
concert at which an Elgar work was to be performed, 
satisfactory audiences would be an assured thing. The 
rest would follow. Having secured, as it were, the nucleus 
of a band of interested listeners, the works would gradually 
fnd their way into the affections of an ever-increasing 
number of those to whom Elgar is as yet little more than a 
name, and by this means a national scandal (for such the 
present-day neglect of Elgar undoubtedly is) would be 
removed. Meanwhile—more power to Mr. Lorenz’s 
elbow.—Yours, &c., CHARLES W, Orr, 

Hotel Righi-Vaudois, 

Glion-sur- Montreux, 
Switzerland. 
July 12, 1923. 


RHEINBERGER’S ORGAN SONATAS 

Sik,—I am an enthusiastic student (organ) of Josef 
Rheinberger, and I should be grateful if you could direct 
my attention to a really good analytical and critical work 
dealing with that musician’s twenty Sonatas for the organ. 
Itis, incidentally, interesting that on opening the pages of 
one of your contemporaries this month I should find an 
uticle dealing with all these Sonatas—necessarily in a very 
brief manner—and to learn also that an article on the same 
subject is promised in a forthcoming periodical. Neither 
of these, however, can be expected to deal with the 
collection in an exhaustive way—I take it a chapter would 
be necessary for each Sonata. 

How is it, by the by, that these fine works of 
Rheinberger’s are now always presented in a mutilated 
‘orm—z.e., ‘First movement from —th Sonata’? In 
other words, a sentence without the context. I was 
ught up in the knowledge of Rheinberger at the 


where all the Sonatas were given during the season, and 
never on any occasion was only a part of one work 
performed. 

Is there, I wonder, any place in London where, on a 
reasonably complete organ, similar readings are given ?— 
Yours, Xc., Epvcar H. Woopcock. 

{In the J/usical Times for November and December, 
1919, Mr. Harvey Grace dealt with Rheinberger’s organ 
music generally, and discussed several of the Sonatas. In 
response to many requests, he will commence in our 
September issue a series of articles treating the whole of 
the Sonatas in some detail. —Ep1rTor. ] 


VOICE FAILURE 

S1r,—Kindly allow me to congratulate Mr. Ernest Hunt 
on the splendid success of the medical cases which he 
quotes in his letter to you dated May 9. I trust that my 
genuine appreciation of his work will show that I need 
not be included among the ‘ hornets’ whom he is expecting to 
stir by his letter. I am glad to say that I could produce a 
sheaf of such cases, and hold important, signed medical 
testimony that in cases ‘ which looked absolutely hopeless,’ 
the system of ‘Sinus’ tone-production ‘has produced 
admirable results.’ Surely an important admission from 
the medical world! The point then for consideration is, 
in what respect is there similarity between ‘Sinus’ tone- 
production and the theories held by the late Charles 
Lunn, I have had letters from more than one of Lunn’s 
pupils upon this point. The two systems are utterly at 
variance in theory, but there is an important connecting 
link, and it is in the fact of what Lunn termed ‘the 
downward thought.” Thus Mr. Hunt is correct in stating 
‘that the secret lies in the cultivation and extending down- 
wards of what is termed the falsetto voice.’ 

Without adopting in any way the ‘hornet’ attitude, I 
would, however, like to point out that I cannot see how 
Charles Lunn’s theories can be taken as ‘ the basic idea’ of 
voice culture. If we may judge from his writings, he had 
no use at all for the so-called falsetto voice, on which Mr. 
Hunt, Mr. Davidson Palmer, and I lay so much stress. 
(I do not know Mr. Humphrey’s work.) Further, ‘ the basic 
idea’ of Lunn was, I believe, the importance of the 
false vocal cords. Now it is, or should be, well known 
that ‘the false vocal cords can in great part be destroyed 
and no appreciable difference in the voice result’ 
(Cunningham’s Anatomy). Hence it is difficult to realise 
how any real importance can be attached to them from a 
vocal point of view. Mr. [unt states that ‘the false cords 
have a very definite connection with voice, in the... 
relief of the true cords from all strain.’ 

If the false cords were wader the true cords, then it is 
conceivable that such might be their office, but inasmuch as 
the true cords are the first block which the breath meets 
after it has left the lungs, it is fairly obvious that the 
false cords cannot relieve them, because the air has already 
had its effect upon the true cords, defore zt reaches the false. 
Indeed, if the voice be properly trained, there should not 
be any kind of strain from which the vocal cords need 
relief. There is not the slightest doubt that much good 
work in voice development is being carried on through the 
principle of ‘extending downwards the falsetto voice’; but 
the intelligent tutor or pupil can, I think, find only a 
satisfying reason why he should thus act by studying the 
theories of ‘Sinus’ tone-production; and surely we can 
produce better results by working on an intelligent and 
scientific plan than by a dogmatic rule of thumb.— 
Yours, &c., Ernest G. WHITE, 
“olian Hall Studios, 

135-7, New Bond Street, London, W.1. 
July ©, 1923. - 


A COMIC OPERA BY PICCINNI 
S1r,—I shall be grateful if you or any of your readers 
can assist me in tracing the comic opera of Piccinni— Zhe 
Accomplished Maid. 1 understand it was published by 
Randall & Abell, London, and received a performance at 
Covent Garden. I am anxiousto secure a copy, and should 
welcome any information regarding the work.—Yours, Xc., 





ecitals of Dr. (then Mr.) J. Kendrick Pyne, at Manchester, 


INQUIRER. 
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WHAT ABOUT THAT ARCHLUTE? 


S1r,—I don’t know whether you are able to enlighten me 
on certain points I am curious about. Corelli’s Trios 
are for two violins and a ‘cembalo, violoncello, or archlute,’ 
and I want to know something about that arch/ute. It is 
not altogether a fanciful inquiry, as the bass part isn’t 
really suitable for an un-reinforced cello, and if you use 
the pianoforte you have first to get it transcribed for that 
instrument—no easy job—and then you find that two 
violinists who are humble enough to play Corelli’s Trios are 
rather drowned by the sound of even a third-rate pianoforte. 
I think they would actually sound better with an archlute. 

Now there are pictures to be found of an archlute in 
works like Stainer « Barrett’s Dicfionary, and there is an 
excellent copy of a painting of a lady, semf. Henry VIIL., 
and her archlute in Zhe /nterfretation of the Music of the 
17th and 18th centuries, and indeed if I got the chance 
of picking up a cheap example I expect I should waste my 
money and try what I could make of it—déat that is not my 
point, 

So far as I can see, the ancient lute has been driven 
right out of the field 4y the modern banjo. In durability of 
strings, tone, and in actual design and stringing for its 
peculiar purpose, it seems to me that the banjo has got the 
lute clean beat. 

Now, what about a bass banjo? 

The banjo strings thus—G (high), C (low), G, B, D 
(middle). What we want is a bass banjo exactly an octave 
below an ordinary banjo. Same old features, #.e., very long 


fretted finger-board, frying-pan drum, parchment or 
three-ply diaphragm, with circumferential sound-holes, 
metal strings and machine head. The strings might be 


duplicated, as I understand they were on the archlute, but 
with steel strings I don’t think this would be necessary. 
Such an instrument would, I imagine, play the bass part of 
Corelli’s Trios (also Trios by people like Handel, Sammartini, 
&e.) to perfection, and it ought to make short work of 
figured bass. Doessuchaninstrument exist ?—Yours, Xc., 
Hall Green, Ss. H. 
Birmingham. 
June 2, 1923. 


Sbarps and Flats 


Children should be taught to gargle when very young. 
The easiest way is to a tune, and gargling to the rhythm 
of, say, *Three Blind Mice,’ is most fascinating !—J/is 
Smeeton, a day nur ery matron, 

From to 430, Mr. Joseph ——, 
Broadcasting programme in Daily Paper. 


3.30 b(ass).— 
Is any one and every one going to be allowed to inflict 
wireless concerts, by means of loud speakers, on his 
neighbours? Wireless has become already a curse !— 
* Harassed,’ in the Daily Express. 
My advice to the British 
broadcasting. —Sir Hugh Allen. 


Music Society is—stop 

Of course, as an American once told me, politics is like a 
piece of chewing-gum on which you have placed your foot 
inadvertently—you cannot get rid of it; yet I have somehow 
managed to get rid of mine, and I mean to avoid it in the 
future. — Paderewshki. 

Our hearty congratulations to Miss Estelle Haydon-Price, 
on her success in passing what is, we suppose, the highest 
and most difficult examination in music in this country, that 
for Associate of the London College of Music.—Ferme Park 
Magazine, 


A. de Smit, music publisher, 187, Faubourg Poissoniére, 
Paris (9), sends us particulars of an international com- 
petition for composers. There are eight classes, in each of 
which two prizes will be given, usually a first of 500 francs 
and a second of 300 francs. The works asked for are 
pianoforte solos (serious, light, and dance), pianoforte and 
violin, and for church choir. Entries close on November I, 


ROYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC 

The students’ chamber concert given in Duke’s Hy 
on Wednesday, July 4, opened with an excellent performang 
of Holst’s St. Pazl’s Suite for strings, played by the Junicy 
Orchestra conducted by Mr. Spencer Dyke. Later in th 
programme—in conjunction with Miss Adelaide Newman- 
the orchestra was heard in Olsen’s Petite Suite for pianofor: 
and strings. Mr. Jean Pougnet led a string quartet in, 
movement from Bax’s ()uartet in G, while Miss Lucie Andrem: 
led another quartet in Tancéi¢v’s Theme and Variations, \ 
the least interesting items of the programme were works by 
present pupils. These included a Duo Concertante for tw 
pianofortes by Miss Désirée MacEwan, four Picturesqy 
Sketches for pianoforte by Mr. William .\. Smith, and song 





by Miss Claudia Lloyd and Mr. Michael Head. Other itens 
of the programme included two movements of Boéllmann; 
Sonata for ’cello and pianoforte played by the Misses Noek 
Jessop and Madeleine Windsor, a Tourbillon for tw 
pianofortes by (ueroult, and César Franck’s Prelude, 
Chorale, and Fugue. 

The term ended on Wednesday, July 25, the Distribution 
of Prizes taking place at (ueen’s Hall in the afternoon 
of that day. ' 

The Michaelmas term opens on Monday, September 2), 
the entrance examination taking place on Thursday, 
September 20. The new syllabus of the Teachers’ Training 








Full particulars are to be had from M. Smit. 





Course comes into force in the Michaelmas term. Variox 
important modifications have been made in the scheme, | 
which pupils have a wider choice in their course of study in 
preparation for admission to the Teachers’ Register. Ful 
particulars may be obtained by application to the secretary.) 
The annual dinner of the KR.A.M. Club took place o 
Thursday evening, July 26, at the Monico Restaurant, th 
President, Mr. J. B. McEwen, being in the chair. 
AWARDS, ETC. 

The Westlake Memorial Prize (pianists) has been awarded} 
to Mr. Harry Isaacs (a native of London). The adjudicator} 
was Mr. Rae Robertson. 

The Macfarren Gold Medals (pianists) have been awardei 
as follows:—Medal for Females to Miss Désine} 
MacEwan (a native of London), Miss Betty Humby being 
very highly commended ; Medal for Males awarded to M:. 
Gerard M. A. Moorat (a native of Boulogne-sur-Mer), The 
adjudicators were Messrs. Victor Booth, Harold Craxton 
Claude Pollard, Lawrance Taylor, and Carlo Albanesi. 

The Betjemann Gold Medal (ail voices) has been awarded t 
Miss Garda Hall (a native of Durban, South Africa), 
Messrs. Roy Henderson and Manuel Jones being ven! 
highly commended, and Miss Vera Havell commended} 
The adjudicator was Mr. Robert Hyett. 

The Mario Prize (tenors) has been awarded to Mr. Manwe 
Jones (a native of Ferndale, Glam.). The adjudicato 
was Sir A. C. Mackenzie. 

The Charlotte Walters Prizes (elocution) have been awardei 
to Miss Dorothy Rath and Mr. Harold J. Sandercock 
The adjudicators were Miss Katie Thomas and Messs 
Acton Bond, Wilton Cole, and Frederick Corder. 

The Albert Hunt Shakespearean Prize (elocution) has bee 
awarded to Miss Dorothy Rath. The adjudicators wer 
the same as for the Charlotte Walters Prizes. 


ROYAL COLLEGE OF MUSIC 
This term the following open scholarships have bet 
awarded to singing candidates: Miss Edith Robinson, Ms 
Maud Goate, Mr. William J. Herbert; /roxime, ' 
whom exhibitions of £20 for one year are awarded, Mi 
Murray, Mr. G. Davies, Miss Mona Benson, Miss Male 
Ritchie, Miss Gladys E. Knight, Miss Josephine Lumly 


™M. 


TRINITY COLLEGE OF MUSIC 

The opening event in July was a pianoforte recitt 
given by Mr. Alec Rowley, of his own compositics 
followed, after an interval of two days, by a lecture wt 
illustrations by Mr. Dawson Freer on the subject ¢ 
‘ The Singing of the English Language.’ Within a week@ 
these two functions a successful concert was given ¥ 
the Compinsky Trio, and in the last week of the tem 
which closed on July 14, a concert was given by? 
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students at Steinway Hall, where the programme 
included Bach’s Concerto for two violins in D minor and a 
Concerto Grosso of Handel; followed by an orchestral 
concert at Queen’s Hall, at which Sir Frederic Cowen’s 
dainty Fairyland Suite, conducted by the composer, formed 
a pleasing feature. These occasions were successful, both 
from the point of view of the students faking part and 
of the audience. 

The Students’ Club held a winding-up-of-the-term 
evening with a concert and dance. At the concert, the 
music played was the work of the student members, and 
was most interesting and delightful. 

Successful distributions of certificates were held at 
the Folkestone, Newbury, Milford Haven, Cardiff, and 
Merthyr Tydvil centres for local examinations. 

The College regrets the loss of the services of Mr. F. J. 
Stone, who has been the local secretary at the Hanley 
centre for many years but now finds he has not sufficient 
time for the work. It is gratifying, however, to know that 
he has a worthy successor in the persen of his son. 


THE BRITISH MUSIC SOCIETY 

The British Music Society’s week began on Monday, 
July 2, with a lecture by Sir Henry Hadow at the Royal 
College of Music on ‘William Byrd,’ and ended on the 
following Saturday with a dinner at the Waldorf. Between 
the brilliant z¢rodusione, at which our greatest musical 
historian whilst discoursing on his theme envisaged things 
past, present, and to come, and the not less satisfying Coda, 
there were concerts and meetings, some in the major, some 
inthe minor. But all were variations on the theme B.M.S., 
which, as Sir Hugh Allen remarked in his after-dinner 
speech, stood for many things, including ‘ Re Moderate and 
Sober.’ Though this advice came rather late, as good 
advice has a habit of doing, we have no reason to suppose 
that the members, in spite of the heat, were anything else, 
except in their enthusiasm. This did not flag, and the 
B.M.S. can congratulate itself on having had the most 
successful ‘ week’ in its brief history. 

Unfortunately our record of its events must also be brief. 
Sir Henry Hadow’s lecture gave an admirable summary of 
a many-sided musical genius. He drew a striking analogy 
between Byrd and Shakespeare, saying that the one repre- 
sented the Elizabethan tradition in music as perfectly as did 
the other in literature. For the manner in which the 
works of one who had been deservedly placed during 
his life-time on the topmost Parnassus, had been forgotten 
after his death, Sir Henry Hadow said that he knew of no 
parallel in the history of art. Byrd varied very little in all 
his work—less than any composer except Palestrina—and 
when his immense versatility was remembered, we must 
regard him as a very great figure in music. Byrd was 
remarkable for his contrapuntal dexterity, his soaring 
phrases, his anticipation of later instrumental forms, and for 
his combined use of the mode and the scale. But above all 
his technical gifts stood the fact that he used them for an 
almost mystic service of his art. An admirable lecture, 
only rather difficult to follow on account of the curious 
acoustic properties of the R.C.M. concert-hall. 

The London Contemporary Music Centre concert, held 
at the R.C.M. on Thursday evening, was lengthy, and the 
combined heat and strain of listening to nothing but very 
modern music caused many to leave before Mr. Cyril Scott, 
with the help of the Misses Beatrice and Margaret Harrison, 
had worked through his Pianoforte Trio. The main interest 
of the audience was undoubtedly centred on Mr. W. T. 
Walton’s String Quartet, which has been chosen as one of 
the three British works to be performed at the Salzburg 
Festival. The work conforms closely enough to the ideals 
which are in favour with the directing minds of that 
event. It is carefully finished ‘intellectual music,’ 
interesting rather for the problems of craftsmanship it solves 
than for any higher qualities. Mr. Walton does not give us 
the impression that he is using his technique to say the things 
that music alone can express. On the whole it is a clever 
but rather heartless production. It was received however 
with favour, and Mr. Walton had to make his bow. 
Mr. Cyril Scott also played one of his pianoforte pieces, and 


consisting of some agreeable specimens of Mr. Armstrong 
Gibbs’s art. 

The banquet on Saturday at the Waldorf, with Lord 
Howard de Walden in the chair, was a brilliant affair. 
Mr. Garvin proposed ‘The British Music Society’ in 
rotund and sonorous periods which looked back to the 
merry musical England of the Elizabethans when the 
Press and critics existed not, and forward to the time when 
Europe would once more be a happy family united in the 
bonds of music. 

Sir Hugh Allen, the chairman of the Committee of 
Management, in reply emphasised with no little wit that 
Mr. Lee Mathews and Mrs. Balkwill were the Society’s 
motive power. Mrs. Balkwill was thereupon (@7¢mproviste) 
called to speak, and did so with both wit and grace. Mr. 
Eugéne Goossens proposed ‘The Guests,’ and Sir Dan 
Godfrey replied. Dame Ethel Smyth spoke with feeling 
and vigour on the need for lighter operatic stages, and was so 
carried away by the weight of the great argument that she 
forgot to propose the Chairman’s health. When this 
omission had been remedied the Chairman was able to 
close the proceedings by a speech which was in genial 
disagreement with everything Dame Ethel had said. 

While the headquarters staff was thus holding high 
festival it was right and proper that the frontiersmen should 
have a look in. So the hard-working players and singers 
who keep the B.M.S. line in the suburbs and provinces 
were given two evenings at olian Hall to prove their 
worth. The London (7.¢., suburban) Centres gathered on 
July 3. The Kendall String Quartet (Kensington) played 
Elgar; the Harmonic Trio (Marylebone) played Ravel; 
Miss Fanny Davies gave Franck’s Prelude, Chorale, and 
Fugue ; and songs were sung ,by Miss Ethel Waddington 
(Blackheath) and Mr. Frank Marriott (Palmers Green), On 
July 6 the provincial Centre put up an excellent programme. 
The singers were Miss Elsie Suddaby (Leeds) and Mr. 
Gilbert Bailey (Bath); Miss Kathleen Frise-Smith (Leeds) 
played pianoforte solos; a Bach Violin and Pianoforte 
Sonata was given by Mr. John Horner and Miss Bessie 
Spence (Glasgow); and at the end Miss Lucy Pierce 
(Manchester) and the McCullagh String Quartet (Liverpool) 
joined in Brahms’s F minor Pianoforte Quintet. 





London Concerts 





MISS BEATRICE HARRISON’S CONCERT 


With all its attractions of estimable object, first per- 
formances, fine music, famous artists, and Royal patronage, 
Miss Beatrice Harrison’s charity concert at Queen’s Hall 
on June 3 was attended by no more people than half filled 
thehall. As acharity concert, then, it was a failure, but as a 
musical concert it was a success. Miss Harrison has lately 
lost a number of her mannerisms, and so has improved her 
already good playing, but she is still too good an actress to 
be in the first rank of musicians. At this concert she gave 
the Elgar ’Cello Concerto and a new work in the same form 
by Delius (written for herself), with some authority from 
the composers’ and her own ideas. Miss Harrison is not 
perhaps the best ’cellist in England to-day; there is, 
however, no one else who could play one of these 
works so well, and give of the other so good a first 
reading. The Goossens Orchestra was in good form, 
opening with a really fine performance of Dvorak’s 
Carnaval, and continuing well in Arnold Bax’s new work. 
The two Concertos were not played at such a standard, the 
new work because the reading surely was not the best, and 
the older one because Sir Edward Elgar’s conducting had a 
disintegrating effect on the players, which was not necessary, 
and was indeed a bad testimony to their steadiness as a 
body. 

This late Concerto (1919) is not Elgar’s best for even a 
great work. There is a flimsiness and insubstantiality 
about it both thematically and in development. The 
Motto theme does not carry, the slow movement is undis- 
tinguished and Brahmsian, the climaxes are not wholly 
effective. Yet it has passages of great beauty, especially in 





ss Anne Thursfield sang two groups of songs, the second 


the delicate first movement, with its plaintive tune, and it 
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preserves almost throughout its air of pale but grim gaiety.| Now we seemed to feel in him a resigned gratitud 


Universally also it has the advantage over the newer work 
by the exquisite technique of the solo part. There is no 
doubt about the cellist and his relations to the orchestra. 
That (let us begin with the worst) is one flaw in the 
Delius work (1921)—the fact that the ’cello frequently 
does not, cannot, come through simply because its part 
is so written. There is a quantity of not very effective 
staccato passages, and also much C string work which is 
not properly heard. On the other hand, certain of the 
technical points have considerable attraction—for example, 
the deep notes at the opening of the Zeno section in 
contrast with the high register of the first part, and that 
poignant f/ss7ca/o note several times plucked out with strong 
emphasis, and finally closing the concerto. 


flaw noticeable also in the Double Concerto) the work is| this was not a bit tumbled to. 


one of great beauty. For one long movement of three 
sections there is extremely little contrast in 
subject. We suspect there is more than Miss Harrison 
and Mr. Goossens permitted, and it is probable (not to be 
dogmatic) that the apparently unrelated climax in the 
quicker section has a closer relation to its neighbouring 
parts than a first hearing would allow us to imagine. It is 


the highest praise to say that this Concerto does not drag, | 


although it is almost consistently quiet and in a slow, dreamy 
mood. It is a work particularly characteristic of the com- 
poser, with all his rhapsodic beauty and all his individual 
tricks of melody and harmony, and containing constant 
reminders of Zhe First Cuckoo, the Violin Sonata, the 
’Cello Sonata, and other works. Bax’s new tone-poem, 
The Happy Forest, seems to have been inspired by a similar 
motive—that of a sunny afternoon in the country—to that 
of the Concerto. Two more different results of inspiration 
could not be imagined. Zhe Happy Forest is gay, bright, 
and pleasant ; musically it is a delightful piece of trickery, 
clever and entertaining in its use of every conceivable 
combination (except the straightforward ones) of all the 
orchestral instruments, For the present writer at least the 
atmosphere was frequently dispelled by the effects intended 
to produce the atmosphere. There was too much castanets 
and muted trumpets, and too little music, B. . Fe 





PADEREWSKI 

M. Paderewski, after nine years, played the pianoforte 
again at Queen’s Hall. This was not a merely musical 
event. How lucky it is that there are so many aids other 
than musical to the concerts of a London season! If 
performers were anonymous and out of sight how sharp 
would be the drop in the public’s interest. There are 
ascetic souls who yearn for the insulation of music, but they 
are so few. For the people who keep the musical world 
going as we know it, music is ever ancillary. The ascetic 
who disdained Paderewski’s concerts because his pro- 
grammes were hackneyed and his playing excessively 
mannered, missed an interesting link between music and 
other life. We were not merely listening to Mendelssohn’s 
Variations Sérieuses or Schubert’s Impromptu in A fiat, 
ke. It was not how or what he played, it 
was that Paderewski was playing—that filled the two after- 
noons with rich measure. Setween his playing and 
another’s there was not, there could not be, the difference 
indicated by those exceptional, crowded audiences, 
by the scenes, and by the hours of encores. But 
Paderewski—the man, his looks, his manners: the 
name, its history, its legends—flooded the imagination. 
The concerts were demonstrations of Paderewski—what he 
is, and what he stands for in people’s thoughts. 
disparagement that we say the interest was not purely 
musical. If anything, it is an admission that the sound of 
which the pianoforte is capable is rather too slight an 
intermediary in itself and its eloquence too trifling to convey 
to us all the man and the legend. But they serve by giving 
our imagination a first incentive, much as one of the 
inferior plays to which Irving and Bernhardt had to resort 
was usually not inadequate to demonstrate those abounding 
personalities. 

There was a light autumnal tinge about Paderewski’s 
playing. Of old we used to feel a more impatient 
rage. He stormed at the music then as though but a little 


It is in no} 


to the humble thing, whatever its recognised insufticiency— 
for, as time creeps on, and one possibility of life afte 
another is tried, most promises turn out to have bee 
mirages, and a long-won morsel of substance, despised whe 
substance appeared illimitable, becomes precious again. By 
if the eminent pianist evinced a new tolerance towards his 
instrument and a flattering affection for its music, he hardly 
disguised that the involved audience and its customay 
behaviour were indeed hard to bear. He did his best t 
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Beyond this (a | frigidness—that would have been the decent thing. Bu 
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| perfect synchronisation of the hands), even if it does not 
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| right hand is inclined to be heavy, a flaw noticeable for] 





more of his compulsion would make it touch the absolute. 


blot them out by sitting down and not moving till he had 
played for at least an hour. This obviated a lot of recalls 
and presentations of homage. __ But still one blushed for th 
indelicacy of the good, well-meaning crowd.  Frigidnes, 











It was infantile, their 
unnecessary attempts to show they were good-natured ani 
would have loved to hug the dear, great man. What it 
resulted in was an inordinate demand for encores, whe 
really everyone had had as much music as was good for him 
—encores to the measure of an hour or so each time o 
them, flung forth magnificently and with a beautiful effor 
of concealment of any incomprehension at the simple | 
greediness—a noble, longanimous host of a_ scrambling | 
children’s party ! 
At the first concert he played Mendelssohn’s Variations, 
Schumann’s Phantasy in C, the Sonata Appassionata, ani 
afterwards Chopin and Liszt ; at the second, Chopin firs 
and last. R. C. 


FOUR PIANOFORTE RECITALS 

Mr. Arthur Rubinstein, for his three recitals at Wigmore 
Hall on June 25, July 4, and July 12, chose programme: 
which in their range gave the listener a good opportunity for 
finally passing judgment upon his ability as a pianist and a 
a musician. It was particularly interesting because he is 
an accepted executant. He comes through this test as a 
able if somewhat flamboyant pianist, with a technique that} 
is astonishing (especially in his muscular ringing tone and | 
s 


| 


convince the listener of its owner’s musical ability. The 
example when the two hands are playing single notes in 
octaves, and particularly in his common trick of picking 
out a melody with some vigour, as in the .4//asstonala 
second movement. It is probable that Mr. Rubinsteir| 
does not exactly know the hard feeling he thus produces; 
it seems as if he had at his command a peculiarly effective 
steeliness which he misuses through misapprehension of its 
effectiveness. His chosen pieces may be graded into thre 
tests. The first, that of musicianly interpretation, con- 
tained the A//assionata and an arranged Bach Toccata 
The former became merely fireworks, a matter of dynamic 
energy—it was a surprisingly bad performance for 3 
successful pianist; the latter simply was not Bach. Hs 
failure in larger works was partially made up in the 


second class, that of the smaller pianistie classics. Her 
again energy was of the first importance. A mor 
muscular Carnava/ is unimaginable: Mr. Rubinstem 


trampled with magnificent dexterity over the delicate 
music, lightening his touch with some success, howevé!, 
in Coguette, Répligue, and Estrella. His Chopin is strong 
meat, too, but we have rarely heard a more stirring per 
formance of the Ballade in A flat, which, despite! 
jolting rhythm, quite carried us off the ground. Th 
third class is Mr. Rubinstein’s best—the class of moder 
pianistic works. His Suzte Jberia of Albeiiiz was delightful 
like most of his Debussy group, especially the fluent an 
entirely right rendering of Poissons a@’Or. Two de Falb 
arrangements Mr. Rubinstein over-energised, and the tw 
Ravel pieces lost some of theirdelicacy. But there wereane* 
suite, Promenades, by Poulenc, another new suite, 4 froleé 
bebé, by Villa Lobos, two pieces (one new, .J/asgues) lf 
Szymanowski, and two by Prokofiev, of which M- 
Rubinstein’s performances were quite in the first rank ° 
excellence. He can play music of this class better perhay 
than anyone. Of the new works themselves, 
Szymanowski pieces can be (and will be) forgotten. Th 
Poulenc Suite is far too clever, but has charming momentsa® 
a pleasant if over-conscious humour. The most interest 
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work was that by Villa Lobos, a Brazilian composer almost 
unknown here, who treats subjects like ‘La poupée de 
biscuit’? and * La poupée de caoutchouc’ with considerable 
charm and skill, with melody and with imagination, The 
‘Papier maché’ number is perhaps the best at a first 
hearing. 

Madame Leginska, who played at -Kolian Hall on 
June 30, was impressive with her quiet touch and subdued 
atmosphere for the first few minutes. -\fter that the novelty 
of slender effects became the dullness of no effects at all. 
She played without mistakes, with a certain humour in 
Lord Berners and Goossens, and with restraint. That is all. 
It was a negative, and on a hot afternoon, a soporific 
performance, and one not likely to win a player a niche in 
the memory of impresarios, or critics, or audiences. 

H, J. F. 


LIONEL TERTIS 

Mr. Lionel Tertis is our ‘one and only’ violist. He 
cannot add to his fame, for it stands at the highest point ; he 
can only insist on the claims of the beautiful and neglected 
instrument he has chosen—which is what he did very 
convincingly at the concert he gave at -Kolian Hall 
on June 29. [lis programme consisted of York Bowen’s 
Concerto in C minor, B. J. Dale’s Romance and Finale, 
and, finally, of Ernest Bloch’s Concerto which obtained 
the first prize at the music competition held at Pittsburg, 
U.S.A., four years ago. In different ways these works 
fulfilled a common purpose—to show in the best light the 
adaptability of the viola. Tender and gentle in the York 
Bowen Concerto, it became austere and poignant in the Dale 
pieces, while in the Bloch work it performed with ease many 
and extraordinary feats—feats of acrobaticism, feats of 
intonation, and, greatest of all, feats of endurance. For our 
part, we confess that we preferred by far the English to the 
American work. Oddity and whimsicality do not prevent 
tediousness, and the only inference we could draw from 
Mr. Bloch’s Concerto was that apparently in the land of 
stars and stripes four years ago the stars were not in the 
ascendant. F. B. 


ORIANA CONCERT 

The summer concert of the Oriana Madrigal Society 
(£olian IHlall, June 26) was a commemoration of Byrd and 
Weelkes. Of the former we had motets, Sing joyfully and 
Justorum anime ; rounds Non nobis Domine, Hey, ho, tothe 
Greenwood! spinet pieces and a String Fantasia ; songs, 44 / 
silly soul, Who made thee, Hob, O mistress mine, and A 
Prayer for the King; madrigal, Zhis sweet and merry 
month, By Weelkes: Sing we at pleasure, Hark, all ye 
lovely saints, Though my carriage be but careless, Ha, ha, 
this world doth pass, As Vesta was from Latmos’ hill, and 
instrumental works. Mr. Harold Craxton played the spinet 
pieces, which included a Galliard of Weelkes, a pretty thing, 
transcribed the week before at the British Museum after 
having lain shelved probably for three hundred years. If 
Mr, Kennedy Scott’s delightful programme had a fault, it 
was that the more poignant side of Weelkes was not 
indicated, and indeed, his Church music not at all. The 
Oriana may still find the occasion to deal more generously 
by Weelkes. The programme nevertheless was a model in 
its balance and contrast. A great deal was really familiar. 
That could not be said of any such a programme only a few 
yearsago. And it was heard with delighted appreciation. 
Byrd, Weelkes, and their fellows have a bright future just 
opening, Cc. 


KNELLER HALL 
_ The concert at Kneller Hall on July 4 was exceptionally 
interesting, even for these go-ahead days of the Royal 
Military School of Music. The scope and power of the 
students’ immense band, with its dozen tubas and two score 
and ten clarinets, have become much talked of in late years. 
On this afternoon it produced newly scored military band 
versions of the Organ Toccata and Fugue in C of Bach, 
three of Zhe Planets of Gustav Holst, and a new Suite 
by Vaughan Williams, as weil as new or newly arranged 
pieces by Messrs. Harry Keyser ( O¢he//o Overture), Harrison, 
andG. Perdue. Mr. Plater conducted the Bach Toccata and 
Fugue, which is by no means the first of Bach’s organ works 





to be adopted at Kneller Hall. It was in fact eloquent that 
this time the choice had fallen outside the more obvious 
favourites. Bach sounds magnificent on the military band, 
andat this rate, with the nation’s budding bandmasters thus 
imbibing him at Kneller Hall, his name ought soon to 
become common on military band programmes. 

The three Planets were * Mars,’ ‘Venus,’ and ‘ Mercury,’ 
and it was explained that the whole work is in course of 
transcription. ‘Mars,’ it will easily be understood, 
sounded superb—the transcription here seemed to have 
surpassed the original. What was surprising was the 
considerable compensation for strings afforded by the 
mass of clarinets and bassoons in the calm ‘ Venus’ and 
rapid ‘ Mercury.’ The last wanted more flexibility, but it was 
astonishingly light intone. Lieut. H. E. Adkins conducted. 
Vaughan Williams’s Suite is built on English folk-tunes, as 
follows: (1) ‘I’m seventeen come Sunday,’ (2) Sea-songs, 
(3) ‘My Bonnie Boy,’ (4) Folk-songs from Somerset 
(beginning with ‘Blow away the morning dew’). The 
composer has here, it would seem, declared himself game to 
write something for the pier, or any place where the 
development of serried musical argument is not expected. 
At the same time the thing, from that pen, could not but 
be perfectly musical. It is a charming success, The 
gaiety of the dancing tunes is redoubled by lively counter- 
points, while there is not a bar that is tuneless. The most 
casual ear must be beguiled—only the more beguiled in the 
measure of its musicianship. ‘ My Bonnie Boy’ is the one 
slow movement. The Suite ought to have a great welcome 
on the piers. The good composer has the ordinary monger 
of ‘ light stuff’ so hopelessly beaten. Je 


ENGLISH FOLK-DANCE SOCIETY 

The English Folk-Dance Seciety gave its Festival at the 
King’s Theatre, Hammersmith, during the first week of 
Juiy. There were eight performances. Mr. Cecil J. Sharp 
conducted. And, of course, all who saw were delighted. 
Only a pure theorist can argue for the ‘crankiness,’ the 
‘affectation’ of young townsfolk thus reviving the measures 
that disuse had nearly killed in their country home. The 
hostile theory does not survive ten minutes of practice, for 
these dances, both the Morris and the Country, are so 
clearly apt for young folk. It is the men’s Morris and 
sword dances that silence the scoffer. Young women can 
hardly help looking well, whatever the dance. But that a 
dozen or so ordinary young English fellows, who you would 
say were bound to be awkward-looking, can look as jolly 
and natural over it as though they were playing cricket— 
that must be an argument for the thorough soundness and 
genuineness of the dances, highly justifying their survival. 
We looked and listened, and tired not either of the tunes or 
the spectacle. What a pity the greater public—the public 
that is fed on the twaddle of the music-halls—knows nothing 
or little of Mr. Sharp’s tunes and dances! The already 
converted were at Hammersmith, revelling in it all, 
desperately asking for everything twice. They got generous 
measure. There were divers interludes—harpsichord solos 
by Mrs. Gordon Woodhouse one night, part-songs and 
madrigals by the English Singers and the Oriana Choir later 
in the week. Cc. 


SOME SINGERS OF THE MONTH 

Dame Clara Butt at her concert at the Albert Hall 
demonstrated how wonderfully well she is nowadays singing 
—more finely, more considerately thai of yore—and also 
that when she chooses she can sing thoroughly good music. 
On this evening she certainly never played to the gallery. 
Time has given to her art the needed sense of the value of 
reticence. This new care leads her to achieve a far 
improved /egato. The lines of her songs were more closely 
knit, the tension keener, and the whole voice more adjust- 
able to changes of mood. Thus, in Respighi’s Veddze, and 
in a song of Fauré, we had entirely different sorts of tone, 
and each was artistically appropriate. 

At this same concert, Madame Selma Kurz, the Viennese 
coloratura singer, took the house by storm. She outdid 
everything this generation knows of this type of singing. 
It was good enough to make an ascetic critic modify his 
views on coloratura music, The fault of such music was so 
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performed! Tler singing was not only of the most brilliant 
agility, but also sensuously satisfying. At the end of her 
Handelian air (// /ensieroso) she trilled for, as it seemed, 
many minutes, slowly decreasing her tone to the least 


thread. After this prodigious feat she was without a 
doubt the least breathless person in the hall. She 
never once forced her voice. There was a hint of 


showmanship, or perhaps rather of deliberate enjoyment, 
in her embellishments, but—well, we forgave without hesita- 
tion ; we should have been curmudgeons not to be helplessly 
charmed. Mr. Joseph Hislop, too, sang his usual Italian 
operatic arias in his usual stylish way. He put much vigour 
into his singing, but is preferable as a lyric tenor—I like 
him best when he raves least. Not that he ever loses grip 
of his voice. But when it is urged to intensity it loses 
colour, and in his heroics we can’t forget that others can do 
this sort of thing rather better. Neither Mr. Kennerley 
Rumford nor ‘the American Quartet’ managed to shine in 
this distinguished company. 

Chaliapin also sang at the Albert Hall, and when we | 
hear him again we remember again what singing might be | 
with all his wilfulness he gives us glimpses of an 
eloquence of song unknown to anyone else. No doubt he! 
is deteriorating. Those American tours of his, where | 
apparently he seems to feel he must drive home his points | 
with a sledge-hammer to be understood (and he feels he | 
must be understood if there any sense in singing), 
have much exaggerated his mannerisms in two years. He 
sang Rubinstein’s Persian Love-Song, and twisted round as 


—tror 


1s 


he sang so that everyone should have a fair share. In 
anyone else this would have been grotesque. There| 
actually was enough of magical beauty in Chaliapin’s 
singing just to survive this behaviour. Music like} 


Madamina he simply commandeered and used solely for his 
own ends. There is no danger in this, for there is no 
one else on earth with such cool cheek, let alone a spark of 
his genius which justifies it. Miss Isolde Menges played ; 
her violin solos would have been most agreeable at a 
conventional music-making, but they were an irritation | 
here, where Chaliapin was reminding us of the mostly 
unsuspected possibilities of the higher vitality of music. 

Dame Nellie Melba sang au revoir on the same scene. 
This voice has so gradually faded from the brightness of its 
noon, its decline has been so equable and serene, that we 
hardly realise that its day far spent. Lately an 
occasional chilliness in the air—at the opera Melba really is 
not herself, and she ought now to leave it—has warned us. 
Then singing as sweet as we had that Sunday flatters us 
that we still have a little time more to linger comfortably 
in the slow sunset. Only it is ridiculous of the sycophants 
to proclaim a miracle—Melba stopping the clock like the 
Jewish heroes of the legend ! 


1s 


so 


Prince Alexis Obolensky, who has a useful and even 
impressive bass voice, sang at this concert. He made the 
mistake of beginning with the Vulcan's Song of Gounod, 
which needs a good buffo style, whereas Prince Alexis 
obviously leans naturally to Slavonic melancholy. 

Miss Marguerite Nielka, who sang with the London 
Symphony Orchestra (under Piero Coppola) at (ueen’s 
Hall, cannot be said to have risen to the demands of an 
interesting programme. A difficult aria from Berlioz’s | 
Faust, to start with, was somewhat shaky. But making due 
allowances for nervousness, she did not really settle 
down, and similar faults of phrasing and insufficiency of 
technique were evident still at the end (Stravinsky’s 
Faun and Shepherdess, a graceful little cycle, a work of 
youth, with the least possible hint of the coming Stravinsky). 
The voice is not large enough to cleave through an 
orchestra, and has not the soaring quality which may ride 
the storm. In some quiet moments she sang prettily, and 
made one think she would be better suited by a pianoforte 
accompaniment in a small hail. Mr. Frank Bridge 
conducted orchestral versions of two of his songs. 

Mr. Thole, a Dutch baritone, at .Eolian Hall, sang works 
by Schubert, Schumann, Dvorak, and Strauss. It was a 
voice of light, pleasant quality, and often he suggested 
thoughtful elegance, but his technique does not yet catch up 
his aspirations. Only with a few moments of e=2a voce did 
he really impress us. The general effect was scrappy. 





clearly not inherent, but in the way in which it is usually | 


| of 


a pianoforte-playing young brother or sister. 
several cases the competitor had never lifted up his 
voice solowise until a few weeks before the com- 
petition. 
conductors are such by virtue of enthusiasm or of 
some quality of leadership—of musical knowledgt 
and of the technique of choral training and conducting 
they often have little. 
at times, simply because they have an instinctive 
sense of tone-colour and blend, plus the quality 

|leadership. Obviously the stock text-books are 


Mr. Marshall Murton, bass-baritone, at AZolian Hall 
sang in a sympathetic, cultivated, unaggressive way that wy 
not without monotony. His production was free, but » 
began to long for more tonal variety, more proof of vitality 
indeed. He seldom altered the colour of his voice. ; 
was correct up toa point, but never glowed. His diction 
was good, and the programme wasa musician’s programme 
thoroughly well composed. 

Miss Phyllis Archibald and Mr. Tudor Davies sang ata 
concert at 11, Carlton House Terrace. Both commanded, 
measure of admiration, but both over-sang. With voices 
that volume, it meant much unnecessary sound 
Miss Archibald has a commanding mezzo-contralto voice, ang 
when in easy use it makes a good effect. But she has a habit 
of pushing her climaxes beyond the due limits, and then he 
tone hardens. She gets light and shade into her singing ; she 
has the physique to support a naturally large voice, and sh 
gave us many moments of beauty. A number of the song; 
were by Mr. I. de Lara. 

Mr. Tudor Davies also was inclined to over-reach a strong 
effect. Certainly he is one of our tenors of the fineg 
promise. He seems to have a nearly Neapolitan fervour, 
but he should display it with discretion. Several times he 
choked back his breath as Caruso did when preparing a 





tour de force (in order to release the tone on a minimum of | 


air), But in doing so, Mr. Davies, I felt, occasional 
raised the back of his tongue—for the tone became unduly 
constricted. Some of his gifts are rare. Singing in this 
smallish room, he sounded rather like a high dramatic 
baritone. He impressed me by the size of his voice and 
his power to intensify, but his castaéz/e has often been more 
admirable. The circumstances asked for quality and for an 
easier tonal emission. Mr. Davies likewise sang songs of 
de Lara, and joined Miss Archibald in the duet from 
Carmen, 

Madame Blanche Marchesi sang at -Eolian Hall. Though 
the beauty of the voice had gone, there were hints in her 
singing of the powerful un:lerstanding and will of the once 
exceptional artist. H. J. K. 


Competition Festival Record 


Competition Festivals differ markedly from 
examinations in two respects. First, the com- 
petitions are public, whereas examinations are to 
take place before an audience of examiners only 
This difference involves a whole set of psychological 
factors—stage fright, the influence of the audience, 
the choice of methods and effects suitable to a 
crowded public hall, and se on. The second 
difference has to do with the type of performer. A 
goodish proportion of examinees have in view some 
professional or semi-professional goal, and practically 
all undergo systematic preparation at the hands of 
professional teachers. The Competition Festival 
draws a good many from this section, but it attracts 
also a large number of aspirants who are practically 
self-taught. For example, I have heard at some 0 
the smaller festivals strings of young tenors and 
basses, and, getting them together for a little heart- 
to-heart talk afterwards, I have usually found that 
many have simply taken the test-piece and done 
what they could off their own bat, or with the ee 
n 


On the choral side, too, many of the 


They achieve surprising results 
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little use to competitors and conductors of this kind. 


Such books are not only costly ; they are also too 
long, and are usually written in a style that pre- 
supposes a fair amount of musical knowledge on the 
part of the reader. 
specially designed for the use of the crowds of young | 
people who, often self-prepared, come up for| 
judgment at competitions, and I am_ glad| 
to see the situation well met by a_ series} 
called Festival Booklets (Patersons, 1s. each). | 
There are twelve of them, and they cover| 
practically all the ground. Inevitably the most | 
important are those dealing with the choral side of 
competitive work. To begin with the juveniles: | 
Herbert Wiseman deals with School Choirs, and | 
Sydney H. Nicholson with Boys’ Choirs, both in a| 
simple and practical way. I am particularly glad to 





There is need for something | and there is no need to say how he does it. 


The soloist matters a good deal less than the 
choralist, but as there are a lot of him—and even 
more of her—it is well that a booklet should deal 
with solo singing. Ernest Newman is its author, 
It may 
be well, however, to point out that he confines 
himself to the interpretative side. He assumes the 
reader to have mastered, or to be diligently working 
at, the various problems of voice production. This is 
assuming rather a lot: apparently there is room for 
another booklet here. Failing that, | recommend 
solo singers who wish for help on the purely vocal 
side to read the Roberton booklet mentioned above. 
It is full of valuable tips that apply to soloists no 
less than to choralists. 

Action-songs and singing games are dealt with by 
F. H. Bisset. This part of the syllabus usually 


see that Mr. Nicholson leads off by exploding the} produces some desolating results, chiefly because 
idea that only a few highly-skilled musicians can| teachers are not clear as to the difference between 
train boys to sing. He truly says that ‘the | action-songs, round games, tableaux vivants, ballets, 
problem of producing a good boys’ choir is less| and revues. Real .action-songs and singing-games 
a musical than a_ psychological one.’ That this| (especially the latter) can fill up a festival half-day 
is so is proved by the fact that many highly/|ina most delightful fashion, and at the same time 
cultivated musicians, with first-rate material at their | bring into the Festival movement scores of kiddies 


disposal, can produce nothing worth hearing :| 
whereas many an amateur choirmaster or elementary | 
school teacher, with boys from back streets, somehow | 
manages to get the young monkeys to sing delightfully. 
Mr. Nicholson, after discussing the fos and cons of 
the boy singer (with a decided accent on the ‘cos,’ I 
note with pleasure), goes on to discuss the individuals | 
inan imaginary boys’ choir, describing their faults | 
and merits, and suggesting how they can best be| 
dealt with. He ends with some wise general counsel. | 
Choral work for adults is discussed in booklet No. 2, | 
by Hugh S. Roberton, who treats of mixed-voice, | 
female-voice, and male-voice choirs. (This booklet, 
by the way, is 2s., but as it is a triple number the 
double price is no hardship.) Mr. Roberton does 
not profess to deal exhaustively with choral singing. 
As he says, much more than a mere pamphlet is 
required for such asubject. Instead, he limits himself 
to ‘a treatise on common defects as exhibited by | 
choirs at competition festivals.’ And just as stone | 
walls do not a prison make, so a limited space is no | 
bar to a writer who has something to say and the | 
knack of saying it. | 

Mr. Roberton is just that sort of man, and he fills | 
his modest forty-five pages to such purpose that we | 
have no sense of short commons. There is more | 
meat here than in many a bulky text-book. This | 
result is partly due to his plan. 


He takes the} 
Federation marking-sheet as a basis, and discusses | 
choral singing under the various heads: ACCURACY : | 
Notes, Time-Values, Intonation, and Unanimity ;| 
TONE: Quality, Quantity, Control, Colour, Natural- 
ness, Blend, and Balance ; and so on, to Interpreta- | 
tion and General Effect. I had marked a good| 
Many passages for quotation, but I feel after all | 
that to quote will be fair neither to the author nor to 
my space. There are not many quarters of the | 
country in which Mr. Roberton has not been heard | 
judging choirs, and a very large proportion of 
readers of this review have sat under him at such 
times. Here is his store of adjudicating wisdom, 
boiled down, refined, and crystallized. Nothing 
more practical could be asked for. If every con- 
ductor who reads the book has the gumption to 
apply its teaching, there will be a worrying time for 
judges. No. 1 will want a bit of picking out ! 





and hundreds of parents who would otherwise 
remain outside. Mr. Bisset shows teachers what to 
aim at, and how to hit it. 

Marjory Kennedy-Fraser is responsible for three 
booklets—Low/and Scots Pronunciation, Scots 
Folk-song, and Hebridean Song and the Laws of 
[nterpretation—all subjects on which she is second 
to none as an authority. Pianoforte playing and 
violin playing are in the safe hands of Frederick 
Dawson and Editha Knocker respectively, and that 
splendid speaker, Mrs. Tobias Matthay, deals with 
The Art of the Spoken Word. Although there are 
twelve booklets in this series, I have mentioned 
only eleven. One, on Church choirs, by Sir Walford 
Davies, appears in the list, but is not yet ready. 
There is no sign of a booklet for adjudicators, but 
they are catered for none the less. They may well 
read the whole series. H. G. 


BRADFORD.—With twenty-seven entries and an audience 
of about four thousand people, the annual glee competition 
of the Bradford, Halifax, and Airedale branch of the Club 
and Institute Union, held at Lidget Green Rugby ground 
on July 7, was very successful, despite the interruption of a 
severe thunderstorm. Dr. E. C. Bairstow placed Shipley 
and District first among the club choirs. Other prizes were 
won by Bingley Musical Union, Saltaire Mills, and Keighley 
Vocal Union.——A choral Festival, now in its third year, 
was held on June 30 at Goit Stock, in the beautiful Harden 
Valley north-west of Bradford. Dr. A. C. Tysoe 
adjudicated. There were classes for children’s choirs and 
elementary schools, also for mixed-voice and male-voice 
choirs. Church Square School, Harrogate (Mr. George H. 
Parkin) won both the school and children’s choir contests. 
Richmond Terrace Wesleyan Choir, Bradford (Mr. A. 
Swaine) was first in the mixed-voice class. In the male- 
voice competition, the Bockley Musical Union (Mr. J. 
Hillary) took precedence of Bingley Musical Union by three 
marks. 

HALIFAX BAND FeEstivaAL.—The inauguration of a Band 
Festival with prizes exceeding in amount those given at the 
leading contests and even, it is stated, at the Crystal Palace, 
drew a large entry of well-known instrumentalists to Halifax, 
on June 30. Mr. J. Ord Hume was the judge. The test- 
piece was a tone-picture, 7he Viking, by the Halifax 
musician, Mr. J. Weston Nicholl. A field at Thrum Hall 
was the venue where fourteen bands competed, including 
the well-known Black Dyke, Besses o’ th’ Barn, and 
St. Hilda’s Colliery, besides bands from Luton and Scotland. 
The first prize of £150 and a Silver Cup (presented by Sir 
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William Bulmer) were awarded to the band of Foden’s Motor 
Works, Sandbach, Cheshire. Mr. George Hawkins adjudi- 
cated in the local class, and gave first place to Sowerby 
Bridge Brass Band for its performance of Spohr’s /essonda 
Overture. 


LEAMINGTON, — An increase of 50 per cent. in the 
entries for this year’s Festival, held on June 21 to 23, 
was happily accompanied by an advance in the standard 
of performance. Set to sing Wilbye’s Sweet Aonery- 
sucking bees, the mixed-voice choirs showed a better 
understanding of the madrigal style and a less finicky 
type of phrasing than at any recent Festival. In 
a competition in which no performance was other than 
commendable on many grounds, Mr. John C. Potter’s 
Coventry Choral Society came out ahead of its rivals, with 
Mr. W. G. Titterton’s Yardley Choir closely following. 
The female-voice choirs had Rimsky-Korsakow’s 7he Storm- 
Cloud to sing, and probably because the piece, though it 
bears a famous name, is an uninspired composition, the 
singing was not up to the standard usually set by the 
Midland choirs. Madame Marguerite Gell’s Ladies’ Choir, 
with a more matured technique than the other competing 
choirs, rather out-distanced them. On the other hand, 
the male-voice choirs generally were excellent in the widely- 
contrasted Autumn Leaves of Stanford, and Elgar’s 
Rez Virility in the latter piece, and a beautiful 
harmoniousness in the former, were features of the singing 
of the winning choir, Mr. Geoffrey Gibbs’s Leamington 
combination. The markings found this choir two marks 
ahead of Mr. G. H. Woodall’s Coombs Wood Choir, which 
a week before had won first prize at Bournville in the same 
two pieces. 

Leamington specialises in competitions for male and 
female solo voice without differentiation as to pitch or 
timbre. In these special classes the competitors choose 
their own tests, and as an incidental outcome of this 
procedure an inkling of the general standard of taste is to be 
had. With Brahms, Wolf, and Elgar prominent among the 
composers favoured, and only a small infusion of poor 
music, it was clear that strong comments by adjudicators in 
previous years had borne fruit. 

With Messrs. Hugh Roberton, Thomas F. Dunhill, 
Frederick Dawson, and Julius Harrison, in addition to Mr. 
Acton Bond and Mrs. Bruce Swanwick to take the folk- 
dancing competitions, the Festival had a strong band of 
adjudicators. Mr. Roberton’s humour made him very 
popular, and enabled him on occasion to be as drastic as 
was needful 


Py, 
ellie. 


without giving offence. Attendances ruled 

large, and the Festival had every indication of popular 
success. G. W. 

Readers should note the new address of the British 


Federation of Musical 
Buildings, S.W.1 


Competition Festivals: 3, Central 


Telephone : Victoria 2393. 


ROYAL MANCHESTER COLLEGE OF MUSIC 


The annual examination concerts of the College were 
held during the evenings of the first week of July in 
Lees Hall of the College. An orchestral examination 
concert had already been given in Whitworth Hall of 
the University, kindly lent for the occasion. Most of the 
programmes were miscellaneous in character, but one was 
exclusively devoted to chamber music, including Brahms’s 
String Sextet and Beethoven’s Quartet in C major, Op. 59. 

Two of the College students, by the courtesy of the 
Director, were chosen to take part in the rehearsal for the 
Patron’s Fund of the Royal College of Music, Stephen 
Wearing playing the César Franck Symphonic Variations 
and Leonard Hirsch the last two movements of the 
Symphonie Espagnole of Lalo. 

The examinations for the diploma of the R. M.C.M. were 
held at the end of July, Mr. John Ireland being the 
external examiner in pianoforte, Dr. Lierhammer in singing, 
Mr. Alfred Ross in the violin, and Mr, Goss Custard in 


THE U.G.M. AT DURHAM 


First Oxford, then Cambridge, and now Durham, By 
with a journey of two hundred and fifty odd miles fron 
head-quarters, the Union of Graduates in Music decided 
spend three nights jinstead of one in the famous city on the 
Wear, and was fully justified by the result. It was aly 
settled that there were to be no papers and no form) 
discussions. We were therefore debarred the pleasure 
instructing the University authorities as to their prope 
attitude towards the divine art ; the pleasure of squabbling 
over the rival merits of modal and modern counterpoint; 
the joy of dwelling upon the luscious melody of the whok. 
tone scale, and the soothing effect of never-to-be-resolye 
sevenths. On the other hand, it was proposed to devote 
one whole day to the exploration of the less familia 
angularities of the Roman Wall; when we speedily 
discovered that the connection of the va//um with the Wall 
was quite as bafiling a subject of inquiry as that of the tre 
relationship between the major and minor modes. 

The view from the railway of the Cathedral and Castle, 
standing, as they do, two hundred feet above sea level, 
is one to be remembered. The Castle has become 
University College, and here the male graduates were lodged, 
while the female graduates were received at St. Mary’ 
College ; but all took meals together in University College, 
Dr. J. C. Bridge, Professor of Music in the University, who 
is President of the U.G.M., met us at the station with « 
most cordial welcome. 

This was in the afternoon of Wednesday, July 4. At 
dinner that evening we were the guests of the Council of 
the Durham Colleges. The Rev. Canon Cruickshank 
presided, and made a very delightful speech, in which he 
disclaimed any pretence of being a musical expert. He 
referred to the high standard of Durham degrees, and to the 
Byrd manuscripts in the Cathedral library. Confessing his 
love for a tune, he made sympathetic reference to Ebdon, 
who for forty-eight years was organist of the Cathedral ; and 
also to Dykes, minor canon for more than twenty-six years, 
and precentor during the first half of that period. Nor did 
he omit to pay a tribute to the memory of Armes, the 
talented organist of the Cathedral from 1862 to 1900, 
The next day (Thursday) was devoted to Durham. Ten 
Dr. A. D. Culley, who is both organist and precentor; an 
inspection of the Cathedral under the guidance of Canon 


was our kind hostess; a most interesting visit to the 
Cathedral library ; and dinner in Hall, at which the Master, 
the Rev. Canon Ellershaw, presided. 

As regards the Cathedral music, great admiration of the 
good production and beauty of the boys’ voices was very 
generally expressed, and the rendering of the Service gave 
abundant evidence of the extreme care and pains bestowed 
upon it, The only point, I think, to which exception could 
be taken was the method of chanting the Psalms. _In these 
the recitation was invariably hurried, while the mediation 
and cadence were unusually slow; to more than one of 1s 
who, thought we knew the Psalms by heart, the words of 
the recitation were unintelligible until we had recourse to 
our prayer-book. With this exception, the Service may kk 
said to have been almost without a flaw. 

In 1829, the year of his first visit to England, a German 
musician named Mendelssohn, whose works are stil 
occasionally performed in this country, stopped at Durham 
on his way to Scotland, and made a very charming sketch 
of the Cathedral, taken from the south-east, a reduced 
facsimile of which will be found in the A/usical 7imes 
February, 1909, The crowning glory of the Cathedral, 
both literally and metaphorically, is its high, oblong 
vaulting ; for, even if we reject the traditional date of 1133, 
and substitute Mr. Francis Bond’s suggestion of c. 1160, i 
is still the earliest in England. But under preset 
conditions, Durham shares with Wells a possibly greate! 
distinction, inasmuch as it is one of the two Cathedrals @ 
England in which the precentor and organist never have the 
slightest difference of opinion. 

It may be remembered that in 1683 Father Smith built 
an organ for Durham Cathedral. It was interesting to #€ 
the Choir organ of this instrument in the west gallery d 





organ playing and harmony. 


University College Chapel; placed there, I suppose, ® 
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o’clock Matins in the Cathedral; a short organ recital by | 


Cruickshank ; a garden party, at which Mrs. Cruickshank } 
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1876, when Willis built an organ for the Cathedral. There | 


| 
| 


BRADFORD.—Four open-air concerts were given by the 


are five stops, with the original pipes, some of them| Welsh Guards band on June 30 and July I in Lister Park. 


displayed, of course, in the case. 
organ is shortly to be renovated. Let us hope there is no 
intention, as Hamlet says, to ‘ reform it altogether’ ! 

At dinner on Thursday—when, as already stated, the 
Master presided— Dr. J. C. Bridge told us that, among the 
authorities of the University, it was Canon Ellershaw who 
did more than any other man to further the cause of music 
and to establish the faculty upon its present satisfactory 
footing. 

Friday was devoted to the Roman Wall. Under the 
guidance of Mr. C. F. Bowes, and filling three charabancs, we 
took the road to Newcastle, whence, turning to the west, we 
drove to Hexham, via Heddon-on-the-Wall, the road lying 
for a considerable part of the way on the foundation of 
the Wall. At Hexham—after a visit to the 13th-century 
abbey, where we found a Green organ case (if I mistake not) 
surmounting a very beautifully painted medieval screen— 
we were entertained to luncheon by our President and 
Mr. Bowes. After a due interval, we drove on to Chester, 
where we saw excavations of the Wall made about 
seventy years ago, and also spent some time in the Roman 
Museum, which contains among many other objects of 
interest a large number of Roman altars. Here also we saw 
the largest piece of sculptured stone as yet discovered among 
the Roman remains in Britain; it shows a soldier on horse- 
back standing over a prostrate foe. 

After a substantial tea, at which we were the guests of 
Sir Frederick Bridge and Dr. Pollitt (Examiners in Music), we 
returned to Durham in time for dinner, and a quiet but 
very pleasant evening. It was a subject for regret that, 
owing to stress of work, Dr. Pollitt was unable to attend 
the Conference, for it was a Conference, if an informal one. 
And, thanks to the extreme kindness of all who were in any 
way responsible for our reception, it was easily the most 
enjoyable reunion that has hitherto fallen to the lot of 
the U.G.M. 


A. T. FROGGATT. 
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Music in the Province 


ABERYSTWITH.—The fourth annual Festival opened on 
June 22, and extended over four days. The instrumental 
side was provided by the British Symphony Orchestra, and 
assistance was given by the College choral and orchestral 
unions and contingents from Montgomeryshire and Cardigan- 
shire. The conductors were Sir Edward Elgar, Dr. Adrian 
C. Boult, and Sir Walford Davies. At the opening concert 
four of Elgar’s works were given—Z/# the South, After many 
adusty mile, the ’Cello Concerto (with Mr. Arthur Williams 
as soloist), and the Wand of Youth Suite. In the same pro- 
gramme were Mozart’s Symphony in E flat and Parry’s 
And did those feet, scored for the occasion by Sir Edward 
Elgar. Music by Schubert providing another programme, 
included the Symphony in C major and the Rosamunde 
Overture. A Beethoven concert included the Symphony 
mA, the Egmont Overture, Zhe heavens declare, two 
part-songs, and the Choral Fantasia in C. A Hymn 
Festival took place on Sunday, June 17. 


ANGLESEY.—The third musical Festival was held at 
Beaumaris on July 4, the chief feature being a new work by 
Dr. Vaughan Thomas, a setting of seven Cywyddau Cymreig 
‘or tenor voices, string orchestra, and harp. Mr. David 
Ellis was the solo vocalist. Llanfegni Choral Union sang a 
Parry chorus, and massed choirs sang Ambrose Lloyd’s 
Habakkuk’s Pra yer. 

BARNARD CasTLLE.—Leeds Choral Union, numbering 
over three hundred members, on July 7 were entertained by 
Mr. H. C. Embleton at his Teeside residence of Layton 
Manor, and afterwards gave an open-air concert in the 
“useum grounds at Barnard Castle, conducted by 
Ur. Coward. Three choruses from 7he Messtah, Morley’s 
udrigal, Fire, fire, Elgar’s Lullaby and The Dance, were 
inong ae items. 





I understand that this ——Here also, on July 7, the Scots Guards band played 


selections from Prince gor, Scheherazade, and the Caucasian 
Sketches of Ippolitov-Ivanov. 

BRIsTOL.—Scholars of the Cathedral School gave an 
open-air concert on June 28, Mr. H. W. H>=nt conducting. 
They sang 4 Sfir7t Song and Osme’s song from Sy/zva, by 
Charles Wood; Gogy o’ Gay, by Herbert Howeils; and 
Gathering song of Donald the Black, by Thalben Ball. 

CarpiIrr.—M. Adolphe Borschke gave a_ pianoforte 
recital in Cory Hall on July 6, playing several of his own 
transcriptions and compositions. 

EDINBURGH.—On June 23 the first of a series of six 
concerts to be given by children of elementary schools 
took place in Usher Hall under the direction of Mr. 
Herbert Wiseman. The singers, numbering seven hundred, 
came from the Northern district, and had been trained by 
Mr. J. A. G. Stronach. On successive days a similar 
number of children from each district of the city came before 
the public, so that altogether four thousand children took 
part in the concerts, The Provincial Training College 
gave its annual concert on June 26, conducted by Mr. Robert 
Mcl.eod. The large female choir sang Berlioz’s Ophelia 
with string orchestra and Mr. McLeod’s ‘three-part 
impression’ Zhe Snow. The small male-voice choir sang 
four songs from Dr. Arthur Somervell’s 4 Shropshire Lad, 
accompanied by the composer. Pieces for two pianofortes 
were Liszt’s second Rhapsody and Norman O’Neill’s O/d 
Trish Theme and five Variations. The orchestra played 
Parry’s English Suite-——-On July © the boys of Daniel 
Stewart’s Coliege sang choruses, Old English melodies, and 
Hebridean and sea songs, assisted by an orchestra. Mr. 
W. B. Moonie conducted.——Mr. Moonie has _ been 
appointed conductor of the Fdinburgh Choir, in succession 
to his father, the late J. A. Moonie. 

HARLECH.—At the annual Festival on June 21, the 
choral pieces included an anthem by Mr. E. T. Davies and 
Mr. John R. Heath’s /nvocation (with orchestra), each 
conducted by the composer. Sir Walford Davies conducted 
Elijah (performed by two thousand singers), and the 
orchestral items included the /«#fzter Symphony and the 
Peer Gynt Suite. 

HARROGATE. — Saint-Saéns’s_rarely-heard symphonic 
poem Phaeton was played at the Symphony concert at the 
Royal Hall on June I4, under Mr. Howard Carr, 
who also conducted the /ufiter Symphony and Dame 
Ethel Smyth’s Wreckers Overture. A Handel Concerto 
Grosso was also given.——The Prelude from Edward 
German’s incidental music to 7ke /empter opened the 
Symphony concert on June 21, when Mr. Alfred M. Wall 
conducted the first Yorkshire performance of his own 
Thanet concert-overture.——John Ireland’s Zguznoxv and 
Chelsea Reach were in the programme of Mr. Howard-Jones’s 
pianoforte recital at the Royal Hall on June 23. Jacques 
van Lier gave the first concert performance of Mr. J. R. 
Horton’s Zheme and Variations for violoncello at the 
thirteenth Symphony concert on June 28, Berlioz’s Overture 
The Corsair was played for the first time at Harrogate, and 
Paul Dukas’s Z’Affrenti Sorcter wound up a capital pro- 
gramme.——What is claimed to be the first complete 
performance in the provinces of Sgambati’s Pianoforte 
Concerto in C minor, was given on July 5, with Miss 
Kathleen Frise Smith, of Leeds, as soloist. The same 
concert was marked by the first concert performance of Paul 
Corder’s Prelude for oboe (Mr. Hartley), horn (Mr. Paersch), 
violin (Mr. Davies), violoncello (Mr. Attwell), and harp 
(Miss Hilda Atkinson).——Miss Daisy Kennedy (violin) 
played a Mozart Concerto on July 12, and Mr. Howard Carr 
then conducted Mr. Casadesus’s novel Symphonic Suite 
arranged from Charpentier’s opera Louwzse. Weber’s Ruler of 
the Spirits Overture and Elgar’s second Wand of Youth 
Suite were also in the programme. 

LeEps.—A wide range of Hebrew-Jewish music was 
covered in the Town Hall, on June 22, by Cantor Joseph 
Rosenblatt, of New York. <A male-voice choir, led by Mr. 
Siroki, of the new Synagogue at Manchester, sang Jewish 
chants. ——Cantor M. Steinberg, late chief Cantor of Odessa, 
gave a recitai of Jewish ritual music and of his own 
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compositions in the Town Hall on July 10, when he ably 
demonstrated the 


which is of great antiquity. 
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wide compass of his voice and the} learn that Mr. H. B. Phillips (a native of Kildare) by 
peculiarly plaintive cadences of this type of music, some of | taken over the Carl Rosa Opera Company, and they yj 
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LIVERPOOL.—A violonceilo recital was given in Crane | 


Hall, on June 19, by Michael Collins, a youthful performer, 
who also played some items for four ’celli with fellow pupils 
of Mr. Carl Fuchs. 
Oxrorv.—On June I7 the 
Williams’s Mass in G minor, Parry’s Lord, let me know 
mine end and 7s an Old Belief, and a new setting by 
Maurice Besly of Christina Rossetti’s 7he shepherds had 
an angel. This is based on an original melody of folk-song 
character sung by a soprano voice to which the chorus acts 
4s quasi-orchestral accompaniment.——The Ladies’ Musical 
Society celebrated its twenty-fifth year on June 22, with a 
recital given by Miss Myra Hess.——At the performance 
of AXhesus, on June 23, by the Undergraduates’ Dramatic 
Society, a notable feature was Dr. Walker’s original music, 


Bach Choir sang Vaughan 


ry 
i he? 


played by an orchestra conducted by Mr. G. D. H. 
Warrack. In setting to music the outbursts of the 
‘chorus,’ Dr. Walker did not imitate the severe modes 


of the ancient Greeks, but provided fluent and dignified 
melodies to mainly in unison over a merely 
supporting accompaniment of strings, one horn, and a 
trumpet. ——Christ Church choir sang music of the 
Reformation period on the Hall staircase, on June 24, 
including Latin Motets by Vittoria and Palestrina and 
English Motets by Weelkes (Gloria in excelsis Deo) and 
Byrd (Sing joyfully God). French hymn melodies 
were sung with faux bourdon, and Greene’s Clap your 
hands together provided contrast. ——Under the auspices of 
the Lady Margaret Hall Appeal Fund, a pianoforte recital 
was given by Miss Fanny Davies, assisted by Miss Margaret 
Deneke. They played Brahms’s Variations on a Theme 
by Haydn, and Schumann’s Andante and Variations in 
B flat for two pianofortes.——On July 4, Miss Ida Cartledge 
gave a demonstration of Dalcroze eurhythmics with a group 
of her pupils. 

WINSCOMBI At the June meeting of the 
Mendip Musical Club, Brahms’s String Sextet in B flat, 
Fauré’s Pianoforte Quartet, and Mozart’s String (Quartet in 
B flat were performed. 


MUSIC 


theatres 


be 


sung 


unt 


(Somerset). 


IN IRELAND 

The Dublin and cinemas were closed from 
June 18 to July 2 owing to a strike of employees conse- 
quent on a wages dispute. 

At the forty-ninth annual meeting of the Belfast Phil 
harmonic Society, on June 21, presided over by the Lord 
Mayor (Alderman W. G. Turner), the report showed 
wonderful success from the artistic point of view, but with 
a deficit of £143 12s. Oa. Some of the speakers criticised 


| Macheath 


adversely the performance of Holst’s ym of Jesus, but all | 


agreed in praising the strenuous efforts of the conductor 
(Mr. Godfrey Brown), the organist (Mr. J. H. MacBratney), 
and the hon, secretary (Sir Charles Brett). 

Much enthusiasm prevailed at Belfast from June 26 to 30 
over the four performances by the Band of the Coldstream 
Guards (under the baton of Lieut. R. G. Evans)—its first 
appearance in the * Northern Athens.’ 

The Enniscorthy Choral Festival, on June 20, was a great 
success. Over twenty choirs took part, under the direction 
of Mr. J. G. Edwards, who also presided at the organ. 
The Very Rev. Dr. Ovenden, Dean of St. Patrick’s 
Cathedral, Dublin, was the special preacher. 

The forthcoming production of a new Irish opera has 
attracted not a little attention at Dublin. It is now twenty- 
four years since the first Irish opera—that is to say, an opera 
set to a libretto in the Irish language, Zizthne, by Prof. 
Robert O’ Dwyer—was performed, and it will be interesting 
to watch the reception accorded to the present effort in 
native musical setting. The new opera is entitled Sruth 
na maoile (founded on the Fate of the Children of Lir), 
the libretto is by Father Tom O’Kelly, and the music by 
Geoffrey Molyneux Palmer. It will be produced, under 
the auspices of the Gaelic League, on July 25 and 238, at 
the Gaiety Theatre. Mr. Palmer is a well-known Irish 
composer, and has won several prizes for composition at 
the Feis Ceoil. 








His many friends at Dublin and Derry were delighted; 


him the best of luck in his new venture. 
John McCormack is announced to give two vocal recity 
at the Theatre Royal, Dublin, on August [2 and 14, 


We are obliged to hold over our Musical Notes {ne 
Abroad. 


——<—<——} 


Obituary 
We regret to record the following deaths : 


Pitt CHATHAM, on July 6, after only a few days’ illnes 
A distinguished singer and actor, he created the part 








Morano in the present revival of J/o//y at the Savm 
Theatre. Previously he had been very successful x! 
in 7he Beggar's Opera, both in the Hamme 
smith production and on tour. Before the war he wi 
a popular singer on the Continent, and was a favourite arti 
at the Russian Court at Petrograd. He served at Salonict 
during the early part of the war and was severely wounded 
Invalided out of the Army, he then worked at a Governme 
war department until peace was proclaimed. His death, 
the early age of thirty-seven, is a severe loss to the ligt 
opera stage. 


HARRY BEDWELL, at Cambridge, aged fifty. He wai 
member of the firm of organ-builders, G. C. Bedwell & 
which was founded by his father. For twenty-two years e 
was organist of St. Edward’s Church, Cambridge. He dif 
much good work in organizing concerts, was a prominer 
member of the Cambridge Choral Society (becoming 
conductor thereof two years ago), and a keen supporter 
the Railway Musical Society. 

Joseru BENJAMIN WILLIAMS, one of the oldest 
I.ondon’s music publishers, at Worthing, on July 12, i 
his seventy-fifth year. He was an excellent all-row 
musician—pianist, cellist, composer, and writer under 
variety of names, that of Florian Pascal being the bs 
known, 

Josern L. ROECKEL, at Vittell, France, in the eighty] 
fifth year of his age. A composer of many popular song 
and cantatas. He was buried at his home at Clifton] 
Bristol, on June 20. | 





Miscellaneous 


We are glad to receive the programme of the first conee 
of the Brisbane Austral Choir. It shows courage # 
enterprise in an unusual degree. The music was 4 
British, beginning with a salute to William Byrd (a coup 
of madrigals), and proceeding vii the Purcell-Coates Str 
Suite and Arthur Bliss’s Rout to Holst’s Hymn of Je 
(sung twice, with an interval before the repetition), aft 
which the tension was relaxed with Grainger’s Hande! 
the Strand and Hiawatha’s Wedding-Feast. Newspaj 
reports speak well of the performance, though the Bliss # 
Holst sorely tried one reporter, who found Aoz? in partici 
‘a conglomeration of discord’ and ‘discordant shriek 
He wished the performers had ‘spent their vitality 
something more worthy.’ We congratulate the Society # 
its conductor, Mr. E. R. B. Jordan, and wish them 4 
the success they deserve. The disgruntled reporter © 
have his innings at the second concert, when the work ¥ 
be Faust. , 

The organ at Whitefield’s, Tottenham Court Road, 
recently been renovated by Messrs. Hill & Son # 
Norman & Beard. The reopening took place on July 
when Mr. Arthur Meale gave a recital, his prograt® 
including Bach’s Fantasia and Fugue in G m® 
Borowski’s Sonata in A, and his own dramatic tone-pe 
In Peril on the Sea. F 

Tobias Matthay Pianoforte School.—The Chappell 6* 
Medal has been awarded to Miss Peggy Palmer for = 
both as composer and pianist. 





Mr. H. D. Statham, organist of St. Michael’s, Tent 
has obtained the Mus. Doc. degree at Cambridge. 
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953. A chargeto keepI have... King 


88 A crown of grace for man Brahms 
478. Afew more years shall roll H. Blair 
597. A prayer for peace Crotch 
§o1. A solemn prayer ... A. H. Brewer 
935. A song of joy .. John E. West 
917. Abide with me Ivor Atkins 
424. Ditto ... -.» R. Dunstan 
85. Adeste Fideles . H. Hofmann 
927. All go unto one place... Wesley 


. Allnationswhom B. Luard-Selby 


247 
113. All they that trust.. Hiller 
1033.All Thy works T. Adams 
475. Ditto . J. Barnby 
$03. Ditto ... G. H. Ely 
30. Ditto ... *. E. H. Thorne 
719. All ye who seek H. M. Higgs 
g. All ye who weep ... .. Gounod 
§92. Alleluia! now is Christ T. Adams 
729. Alleluia! the Lord liveth C. Harris 
548. Almighty Father ... B. Steane 
937. Almighty God, give us ... Wesley 
261. And all the people saw J. Stainer 
699. And God shall wipe Greenish 
1055.And in that day F. R. Rickman 


229. And it was the third hour Elvey 
485. And Jacob was leftalone J. Stainer 
658. And Jesus entered H.W. Davies 
732. And suddenly there came H.J.Wood 
1089.And the earth was reaped 

E. S. Craston 
675. And the Lord said T.W.Stephenson 
. And the wall of the city Oliver King 
. And there shall be signs Naylor 
. And when the day ... C. W. Smith 


861. Angel Spirits P. Tchaikovsky 
642. Angel voices,ever singing E.V.Hall 3 
611. Angels from the realms Cowen 
749. Ditto P. E. Fletcher 
751 Ditto .. E. V. iiall 
1017.Arise, shine P T. Adams 
1093. Ditto ... H. A. Chambers 
923. Ditto ... F. Cobb 
228. Art thou weary oi ‘Lloyd 
gs8. As Christ was ae Wareing 
311. As I live, saith the Lord E.T.Chipp 


. Asit began todawn Ch. Vincent 
As Moses lifted up F. Gostelow 
. As the earth bringeth A.H.Brewer 
. As the hart pants (s.s.T.8.) Gounod 
. Ascribe unto the Lord Travers 
Ditto ... S. S. Wesley 

At the Lamb's High E. V. Hall 
At the Sepulchre H. W. Wareing 
. Author of Life Divine Button 
Ditto H. A. Chambers 
. Awake, awake . John E. West 
Awake, awake, put on Greenish 
Ditto ... . J. Stainer 
Ditto ... Stephenson 
Ditto ... M. Wise 

. Awake! O Zion ... C. Forrester 
Awake, thou that sleepest Stainer 
Awake up, my glory M. Wise 
. Be glad and rejoice M. B. Foster 
Ditto ... - B. Steane 

. Be glad, O ye righteous H. Smart 
. Beglad then, ye ... A. Hollins 
. Be merciful... .-  H. Purcell 
Ditto E. A. Sydenham 

. Be peace on earth... . Crotch 
. Be Thou exalted ... C. Bayley 
. Beyeall of one mind A.E.Godfrey 
. Beyetherefore ... A. S. Baker 
Before the heavens H. W. Parker 
. Behold, all the earth G. F. Huntley 


598 Behold, God is great E. W. Naylor 
865. Behold, God is my John E. West 
636. Ditto ... .. F.C, Woods 
193§.Behold, how good J. Battishill 
9. Ditto (Male) ... Caldicott 
349.° Ditto (s.a.t.8.)  Caldicott 
419. Ditto Hamilton Clarke 
8. Behold, > sring you J. Barnby 
348. — we J. Maude Crament 

E. V. Hall 


Ditt 
bro, Behold, a, quickly Ivor Atkins 


,oNDON: NOVELLO AND COMPANY. Liwitxep 
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713. Behold, | havegiven you C. Harris 
554. Behold,I send  ... J. V. Roberts 
587. Behold My servant J. F. Bridge 
65. Behold now, praise J. B. Calkin 
631 Ditto ... ~ . F. Iliffe 
912. Ditto ... . John E. West 
315. Behold, O God F. W. Hird 
524. Behold, the days come Woodward 


1045. Behold the Heaven A. R. Gaul 


652. Behold the Name... Percy Pitt 
sot. Behold,two blind men _ J. Stainer 
938. Bethlehem ... .. Ch. Gounod 
378. Bless the Lord ; M. Kingston 
796. Bless the Lord, Omysoul Hailing 
855. Bless the Lord thy God Roberts 
450. Bless thou the Lord C. Bayley 
374 Ditto ... am Oliver King 
693. Blessed are the dead_ B. L. Selby 
667. Blessed are the pure A. D. Arnott 
390. Blessed are they A. W. Batson 
616. Ditto ... .. H. Blair 
77. Ditto ... W. H. Monk 
112, Ditto . Arthur Page 
15. Blessed be the God S. S. Wesley 
756. Blessed be the Lord J. Barnby 
570. Ditto J. F. Bridge 
895. Ditto O. Gibbons 
876. Ditto E. V. Hall 
183. Ditto ... Heap 
770. Ditto ’ Markham Lee 
331. Ditto . C. Lee Williams 
1096. Blessed be the Name Macfarren 

724. Blessed be Thou E. C. Bairstow 
$38 Ditto ... » . Jj. Kent 
400. Blessed City aos C. Fisher 
284. Blessed is He F. E. Gladstone 
262 Ditto . C.H. Lloyd 
292 Ditto .. . C. Mackenzie 
206. Blessed isthe man Clarke-Whitfeld 
64. Ditto ... John Goss 
769 Ditto ... “H. W. Wareing 


1ov4. Blessed is the soul (s.8.) Macfarren 


286. Blessed Jesu(Stabat Mater)Dvorak 
943. Blessed Lord S. S. Wesley 

5. Blessing, glory, wisdom B. Tours 
950. Ditto . .. A. H. Brewer 
652. Blow up the trumpet F. liiffe 
97. Blow ye the trumpet Henry Leslie 
961. Born to-day... J. P. Sweelinck 
118. Bow Thine ear . W. Bird 
939. Bread of Heaven... E. German 


1082. Bread of the world H.A. ems 


1024. Break forth into joy W. G. Alcock 
774. Ditto “| E Button 
415 Ditto Ss. Coleridy se-Taylor 
798. Ditto H. A. Matthews 
2. Ditto R. Prentice 
491. Ditto ... ‘ B. Steane 
323. Brightest and best.. E. V. Hall 
340. Bring unto the Lord Gladstone 
98. Brother, thou art gone J. Goss 
279. By Babylon's wave Gounod 
197. By therivers of Babylon L. Samson 
121. By the waters of Babylon Boyce 
644. Ditto S. been « Taylor 
511. Ditto ‘ H. Clarke 
853. Ditto H. M. Higgs 
1074. Ditto Palestrina 
1076 Ditto H. Goetz 
742. By Thy glorious death A. Dvorak 
116. Callto remembrance J. Battishill 
952 Ditto J. V. Roberts 
680. Calm on the list’ ning ear Parker 
841. Cast me not away C. Lee Williams 
975 Ditto . . §S.S. Wesley 
497. Christ both died E. W. Naylor 
454. Christ is risen G. B. J. Aitken 
368. Ditto .. J. M. Crament 
666. Ditto W. Jordan 
533. Ditto J. V. Roberts 
814 Ditto .. . A. Sydenham 
307. Christ our a are E. V. Hall 
783. Christ the Lord is risen again 
370. Christ the Lord is risen to-day ,, 
488. Christians, awake... .. J. Barnby 
648. Ditto ... H. M. Higgs 
983. Christmas Day G. Holst 





445. Cleanse me, Lord G. F. Wrigley 
989. Come and let us ... A. Hollins 
52. Come, and let us return J. Goss 
95. Ditto ... W. Jackson 
805. Come hither, ye faithful Hofmann 
283. Come, Holy Ghost G. Elvey 
201. Ditto «. J. L. Hatton 
829. Ditto Palestrina 
717. Ditto ... C. Lee Williams 
881. Come, let us joinour _ E. V. Hall 
293. Come, mysoul . G. C. Martin 
314. Comenow, and let us H.W. Wareing 
1. Come unto Him ... . Gounod 
946. Ditto ... H. Leslie 
256. Come unto Me “2 R. Couldrey 
635. Ditto ... G_ Jj. Elvey 
103. Ditto (Bach) J. Stainer 
922. Come with high and holy Blair 
1005. Come ye, and let us Macfarren 
748. Come, ye children - J. Booth 
924. Ditto ... is . J. King 
334. Come, ye faithful .. E. V. Hall 
921. Come, ye faithful, raise the strain pa 
torg. Come, ye Saints ... Button 
951. Come, ye sin-defiled J. Stainer 
931. Come, ye thankful ...B. Steane 
914. Comes at times Woodward 
1008, Ditto : H. Oakeley 
994. Coronation Offertorium Elgar 
622. Create in me a clean heart P. J. Fry 
688. Crown Him the B. Luard-Selby 
356. Daughters - ses H. J. King 
449. Dawns the d os . Legge 
213. Day of heat (Requiem) Mozart 
682. Day of wrath on Stainer 
252. Death and life .. Walter Parratt 
968. Deathisswallowedupin Hollins 
849. Deliver us, O Lord .. Gibbons 
go. Distracted with care . Haydn 
887. Do not I fill heaven « H. Blair 
737. Doth not wisdom cry D. S. Smith 
703. Drop down, ye heavens Stainer 
277. Enter not into Judgment Clarke 
362. Eternal source ‘ F. Brandeis 
1008. Evening and Morning Oakeley 
854. Exalt ye the Lord H. Elliot Button 
764. Except the Lord build Edwards 
771 Ditto ... Eaton Faning 
628 Ditto .. - H. Gadsby 
470. Eye hath not seen (s.a.) Foster 
584 Ditto (s.a.t.B.) M. B. Ba | 
625. Far be sorrow ‘a E. V. Hall 
672. Far from the world H. W. Parker 
329. Farfrom theirhome Woodward 
364. Father, hear the prayer F. Brandeis 
763. Father, now Thy grace W. Coenen 
46. Father of Heaven Walmisley 
384. Father of Life S. J. Gilbert 
768. Father of mercies E. V. Hall 
1 Ditto S. P. Waddington 
67 Ditto ... John E. West 
ml Fear not, O land . ©. Elgar 
28. Ditto ... John Goss 
916. Ditto ... W. Jordan 
872. Fear Thou not, for 1 ~. J. Booth 1 
446. Flee from evil NV. J. Clarke 
553. For a small moment 2 Stainer 
254. For ever blessed ... Mendelssohn 
198. For the mountains L. Samson 
got. For this mortal S. S. Wesley 
728. Forsake me not ... .. J. Goss 
273. From the deep I called .... Spohr 
227. Giveear,O Lord’ T. M. Pattison 
433. Give ear, O Shepherd A. Whiting 
88. Give ear, O ye heavens Armes 
956. Ditto ... w» WSG. Alcock 
604. Give thanks, O Israel Ouseley 
741 W. G. Alcock 


. Give the King thy 
990. Ditto . A. H. Brewer 
. Give the Lord - Cc. H. Lloyd 
. Give unto the Lord H.W. Parker 
933. Gloriousand powerful God Gibbons 
1039. Glorious in Heaven Vittoria 
2. Glory be to God ... S. S. Wesley 
779 Glory to God in the E M. Lee 
341. God be merciful A. H. Mann 
49. Ditto S. S. Wesley 
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I WILL GREATLY REJOICE 


EDWARD C. BAIRSTOW. 


Isaiah Ixi. ro, 11. 


Lonpon;: NOVELLO AND COMPANY, Limitep; New Yorx: THE H. W. GRAY CO., Sore AGENTS For THE U.S.A. 
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